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7 OU certainly can’t overcome 
the hazards of a slippery floor 
with the methods used by our 
moustachiod player of ’93. 

His brand of basketball relied on rough 
power. A slippery floor was the usual 
playing surface, and so, when “he flew 
through the air with the greatest of 
ease,” he needed all the protection his 
turtle-necked sweater and nose guard 
could give him. 








REMOVE THE MENACE 


OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athiete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. 1. Use Odorless Derma- 
San Fungicide and Ger- 
micide for scrubbing to 
’ remove sources of infection. 
No. 2. Use Derma-San in 
foot-baths to eliminate 
existing infection. No. 3. 
Sprinkle Derma-San Foot 
Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infection. Ask for 
details to-day. You'll agree 
the Derma-San Control Sys- 
tem is simple, direct and sure. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 


Today’s game stresses speed and sure-footing. A slippery floor isa 
handicap to any coach who wants to get ahead—a handicap that can 
be soundly licked by applying Seal-O-San to the gym floor. 

On Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach your team an of- 
fense built on speed and confidence. You'll help your boys master the 
fundamentals of quick, sound footwork, you’ll see them dribble, 
pivot and pass without danger of serious floor injuries. And with your 
best shots in the game and your squad at peak strength, you’ll get the 
brand of basketball that chalks up victories. 

To expect your team to survive a dangerous, slippery floor is not 
sound strategy these days. Neither is it fair to your players. So puta 
mop-applied, economically maintained, beautiful, 100% non-slippery 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor—zow and like 5500 successful 
Seal-O-San coaches, watch your team move out in front. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR SPRING SPORTS PROGRAM 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
E. D. Mitchell 


No physical education and athletic department is com- 
plete unless it includes a comprehensive intramural 
program. This book is universally recognized as the 
standard work on this subject. 
“This book is indispensable to anyone im the field of 
physical education and recreation, and meets the need 
for a comprehensive text and guide on intramural sports. 
It is a book that should be included in the library of 
every person in physical education.” 

From “The Research Quarterly” 
324 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $2.00 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION 
E. D. Mitchell 


A book that has found great favor not only in schools, 
but in the physical fitness program of our armed forces. 
Its continued popularity is due to the fact that it in- 
cludes all the imformation on practically every type of 
recreation available—each treated from the standpoint of 
the beginner or average player. 28 sports, selected be- 
cause of their suitability for any intramural program, 
are completely described and _ illustrated. 

467 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $3.00 


SPORTS: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIis. 
TRATION 


Hughes and Williams 


Here is a book for every instructor, athletic director and 
coach. Scholastic Coach says, “A Hughes-Williams book 
is always welcome news to the nation’s physical educa. 
tion and sports administrators. Their latest volume js 
squarely in the groove.” 

Practical suggestions are given for: Organization, the 
Sports Staff, Financing Sports, Purchase and Care of 
Equipment, Management, Rules and Regulation, Awards 
and Points Systems, Facilities. 

412 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $4.00 


SPORT FOR THE FUN OF IT 
John R. Tunis 


This is a handbook of information on twenty sports— 
including the official Rules. The author has provided 
complete information on practically every kind of 
sport that can be played for the fun of each sport, 
interesting anecdotes, where it is played, who plays it, 
illustration of the playing area, description of equip. 
ment, the official rules, bibliography and information 
concerning the national association of each sport. 

340 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $3.00 


SPRING SPORTS (from THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY ) 


ARCHERY—Reichart & Keasey 
BASEBALL—Jessee 

BETTER BADMINTON—Jackson & Swan 
BICYCLING—Benedict 

GOLF—Berg 

LAWN GAMES—Tunis 


ROLLER SKATING—Martin 
SOFTBALL—Noren 

SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS—Mitchell 
SWIMMING—Kiphuth 
TENNIS—Jacobs 

TRACK AND FIELD—Conger 


Each book fully illustrated and bound in full cloth, 6” x 9”, $1.25 


TWO BRAND NEW TITLES! 


FUN ON HORSEBACK 

Margaret Cabell Self 
Fascinating suggestions on how to increase your pleasure 
in horseback riding. The various sections of the book 
cover breaking and training of colts, games and gymkhana 
contests, trail riding, hunting with bloodhounds, and the 
complete forms and regulations for both mounted and 
foot drills. If you teach riding or are a member of a 
riding class or if you ride only for the fun of it—you 
will want this delightful book. 
248 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $3.00 


Complete catalog available at your request. 


PASTIMES FOR THE PATIENT 


Marguerite Ickis 


No recreation leader can afford to be without this book 
of precious ideas! The well-known author has included 
suggestions and directions for a dozen or more activities 
of a practical, constructive and, if’ desired, a remunera- 
tive nature. The crafts are well selected and exceed- 
ingly varied—ranging all the way from chip carving to 
fly making. Far from being limited to the imterest or 
use of a bedridden person, these intriguing suggestions 
in this volume will appeal to anyone who wants a 
“quiet” hobby. 

304 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth, illustrated $3.00 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


“National Headquarters for Books on Sports” 


67 West 44th St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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What Is Physical Fitness? 


By 


THOMAS K. CURETON 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


What Does Physical Fitness Mean? 


HYSICAL fitness means a great deal more than 
Direedom from sickness or passing a medical inspec- 
tion without a positive prescription for a disability. 
In addition to freedom from germinal or chronic dis- 
ease, possessing good teeth, good hearing, good eye 
sight, and normal mentality, physical fitness means abi.- 
ity to handle the body well and the capacity to work 
hard over a long period of time without diminished 
efficiency. Three principal approaches .for objective 
testing of physical fitness (apart from diagnosis of dis- 
ease) are: 
1. Appraisal of physique. 
2. Appraisal of organic capacity. 
3. Appraisal of motor fitness. 
If we break down each of these three approaches into 
a greater number of specifics, physical fitness takes on 
characteristics like the following: 


Physique (Appearance) 
1. Healthy and robust appearance. 
2. Muscular development strongly in evidence. 
3. Good posture with appearance of ease, alertness, 
and poise. 
4. Good proportions of bone, muscle, fat quotas. 
5. Normal bones, joints, and muscles. 
6. Good size for age and sex. 


Organic Health and Condition (Organic Efficiency) 

1. Normal sense organs—sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling. 

2. Fit heart and circulatory system with marked re- 
sistance to cardiovascular fatigue. 

3. Fit glands of internal secretion and blood. 

4. Fit digestive system and good teeth. 

5. Fit muscular system in development and tone. 

6. Fit nervous system for rhythmic alternation of 
abundant energy and relaxation. 

7. Normal sexual vigor and virility. 

8. Normal excretory and evacuation systems. 


Motor Capacity (Dynamic Fitness) 

1. At least average capacity in a wide variety of 
fundamental motor abilities—balance, flexibility, agil- 
ity, strength, power, and endurance activities. 

2. Sufficient swimming ability to save life. 

3. At least average skill in basic skills of running, 
jumping, climbing, crawling, throwing. 





Space limitations do not permit the inclusion of a selected 
bibliography which was submitted with the article. This may 
be secured by writing the author at the School of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Total Fitness 


Physical fitness is one phase of total fitness. It does 
not include all of the aspects of emotional fitness, 
mental fitness, or social fitness. In emotional fitness, 
the feelings are important—love, fear, conflicts, and 
frustrations. In mental fitness the power of thought 
is paramount—solving problems, rationalizing, making 
choices, memorizing, computing, etc. In social fitness 
adaptability to the group and to particular friends is 
important—the manners, the morals, etc. Physical fit- 
ness is related to these other phases of fitness in addi- 
tion to being important for itself. 

A critical thinker usually asks, fit for what? Fit for 
my work? Fit for war service? Fit for home life? Fit 
for athletics? Fit for home defense? In all of these 
physical fitness looms significantly, as any critical anal- 
ysis will show. 


Definition of Motor Ability 


Motor ability is the ability to execute motor skills 
‘not necessarily athletic, as piano playing, typewriting, 
stringing a tennis racquet, eating, etc., are motor skills). 
A motor genius may be one who learns easily all 
motor skills and who rises to exceedingly high levels 
in some of them. A motor moron is one who learns 
motor skills with great difficulty and who is definitely 
retarded in many, far below the average level of per- 
formance. His learning “ceiling” is low. 


Definition of Motor Fitness 


Motor fitness is a limited phase of motor ability 
which emphasizes: (1) endurance, (2) power, (3) 
strength, (4) agility, (5) flexibility, (6) balance. It 
emphasizes the fundamental or gross big muscle move- 
ments that are dominated by muscular energy, kinesthe- 
tic sense, and suppleness of the major tissues and 
joints, i.e., those aspects which are fundamental to 
athletic or work skills, rather than the higher refine- 
ments pertaining to specialized small muscle skills 
which require years to perfect. Specifically, it means 
the capacity for efficient performance in the basic re- 
quirements of running, jumping, dodging, falling, 
climbing, swimming, lifting weights, carrying loads, 
and enduring under sustained effort in a variety of 
situations. Quick and efficient control of the body in 
an emergency may save the life of one individual or 
many. One should be able to change his position 
quickly to avoid capture, fire, flood, bombs, gas, vehi- 
cles, shells, or gun-fire. Obstacles must be overcome, 
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sometimes in a hurry. Speed and endurance in the 
fundamental locomotion efforts are first essentials. 
When soldier or naval recruits cannot run speedily or 
steadily for a long time, when they cannot swim if 
they are trapped at a river, or fall into the water with 
clothes and equipment, or fall through the ice; if they 
cannot jump over obstacles in their path, vault fences, 
climb out of trenches and shell holes; if they cannot 
dodge snipers, missiles, or would-be captors; if they 
cannot bear burdens to form barricades or show 
strength and endurance to transport their belongings 
and food; if they cannot endure long hikes, in attack, 
or in retreat—how then, can they hope to survive? 
The constituents of motor fitness may be further com- 
prehended by examining some of the fundamental 
emphases. 


Practical Dynamic Emphases in Motor Fitness 

Balance represents neuromuscular control paralleling 
the development of the kinesthetic sense in acts of 
sitting, skating, riding, tumbling, walking logs or 
fences, skiing, dancing, and a host of everyday skills. 
Many people are handicapped because they fall and 
get hurt at the slightest provocation; they slip on a 
rug, slip in the shower, or in the pool or tub, or when 
they dismount from a moving vehicle. The greatest 
number of serious accidents are due to falls, involving 
poor awareness of unsteadiness or lack of compensating 
control. Many adults cannot ride a bicycle, skate, 
swim, or ski. They are unsteady in shooting or fall 
easily from moving vehicles. Some do not readjust 
quickly to experiences in which the body is turned or 
revolved. Balance in this sense is educable. It can 
be learned by gradual education of the kinesthetic 
sense in a variety of balance stunts. The more natural 
and important these are the better, but good pre- 
liminary training is associated with any fundamental 
gymnastic program. Advanced tumbling and diving 
require superb development of this ability. 

Flexibility emphasizes the ability to move easily in 
in the full range of joint movements, to tuck up tightly, 
to bend easily in the waist, to twist easily in the spine, 
to point the toes fully, and to breathe deeply and fully 
without much extra effort. Good suppleness is a con- 
comitant of gradual and thorough body conditioning. 
It usually indicates that the joints and muscles are free 
from abnormal “muscle bound” conditions due to in- 
jury or abnormal development. Many events require 
flexibility directly, such as hurdling obstacles, running 
under low wires, crawling through culverts and small 
diameter tunnels, vaulting through the arms, jumping 
over a stick held in the hands, skinning the cat, fancy 
diving, etc. Body suppleness also indicates roughly a 
type of physiological youthfulness, an important char- 
acteristic of tissues and healthy blood vessels. Many 
people are awkward because they lack flexibility. The 
old person walks jerkily; so may an injured athlete 
whcve torn tissues have healed with adhesions. Peo- 
ple with poor flexibility usually tire easily, have little 
grace in bodily movements, and learn physical skills 
slowly. Flexibility is synonomous with pliant, supple, 
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limber, and lithe. In the dynamic state it 1S NOt eas; 
measurable except by cinematographic analysis a 
tain tests of bending, flexing, and twisting have : 
developed as a start toward appraising this Valuab| 
constituent of fitness. Perhaps some of the sient 
portant relationships in health involve flexibility “a 
blood vessels and internal organic tissues, not direct 
measurable. Blood pressure is a measure of the ley 
ibility of the cardiovascular system. 
Agility emphasizes the capacity for fast reaction jp 
controlled, nimble movement, “rabbit-like” jp action 
the capacity to move quickly, dexterously, and egsiy 
It implies ability to dodge a ball or a missile quickly 
to spring quickly to the feet, to climb Up a cargo a 
quickly, to weave through a maze of obstacles quickly 
to vault fences or barriers quickly or to zig-zag quickly 
in running from shell hole to shell hole, to get down 
and up quickly, to put on a life preserver or parachuyt 





. . A. 
quickly, perhaps to climb hurriedly out of a burning 


| 
plane, or to pull onesef into a moving lifeboat, to climh | 
a rope onto a ship, or to lower oneself by rope from, | 
burning ship or building, or to vault onto a horse o 
vehicle quickly. Speed in the fundamental locomotion | 
efforts is a first essential along with cat-like sureness of 
feet all through life. Obviously, accurate coordination | 
is essential in making precise movements with speed, | 
Agility represents one of the highest types of neuro- 
muscular training. Inherently, some pepole have slow 
reactions but even these types can be improved. Amer- 
ican games like baseball, football, basketball, tennis, | 
handball, squash, badminton, and lacrosse have success. | 
fully developed this trait more than some of the others } 
involved in motor fitness. 
Strength emphasizes the capacity of the hands, legs, | 
and trunk to exert great force against resistant | 
objects, such as shells, equipment, a partner, a heavy 
rifle or machine gun. Holding the whole weight of 
the body suspended from the hands is a severe test if | 
any appreciable time is involved. Swinging upon or 
climbing ropes requires great strength of the hands, 
arms, shoulders, and the large depressor muscles of the 
chest and back. Strength of feet and legs is also im- 
portant to bear the body weight, armor, pack, and any 
extra burden. Weak feet and legs are a great hanti- { 
cap in marching under load, in lifting an injured buddy | 
for a carry to safety, for jumping, running, skiing, or 
pushing a car out of the mud. Most of all the trunk 
is the base from which the arm and thigh muscles arise. 
It serves as a base to support forceful movements a | 
the arms and legs. The muscles of the upper back and | 
chest pull the arms downward in chinning or climbing. | 
The muscles of the buttocks give force to all locomotion 
efforts, as in cycling, running, or jumping. The long 
back and lateral muscles hold the trunk upright and 
make it steady in pulling and pushing. The abdominal 
and thigh flexor muscles reinforce all kicking move- 
ments of the legs and all sit-up and leg-lifting move- 
ments. A very weak person may be one who cannot 
sit up at all, or lift the legs from the floor while lying 
on the back; or again, one who cannot chin the bar 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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What Impresses Pupils ? 


By 


RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


VERYONE believes that health education should 
E start with persons—with their values, their recog- 

nized and unrecognized needs, their present ideas 
or notions, and conditions in their environment which 
are preventing them from realizing their health poten- 
tialities. Despite this general belief, many teachers 
start with values and information so remote from their 
pupils’ present preoccupation that the instruction in- 
fluences them not at all. Thus the scientific facts, the 
reasonable rules, the irreproachable principles to which 
the pupils are exposed simply do not “take.” In the 
words of one pupil, “No particular health lesson stands 
out in my mind; they were just health lessons.” 

In an effort to ascertain what phases of health in- 
struction has impressed boys and girls, the author’ ob- 
tained answers to the following questions from a small 
sampling of pupils in upper elementary and high school 
grades : 

1. What do you think makes the strongest appeal to 
boys and girls of your age to do the things necessary 
to be healthy ? 

2. If you have a choice between doing something 
healthful and something unhealthful, such as buying 
fruit juice instead of an ice cream soda or a good lunch 
rather than a poor one, what makes you choose the 
healthful thing ? 

3. How did you “get that way’—e.g., what do you 
think made you as healthy as you are today? 

4. What is the best thing you have ever done for 
your health? 

5. How did your parents help? 

6. What was the best health lesson you ever had? 

The replies to these questions indicate, to a limited 
extent, pupils’ present receptivity to health instruction. 


Motivation for Healthful Living 
The strongest motivation seems to be in the conviction 
that health pays—that good health habits result in a 
strong and well built body, in plenty of energy, in “a 
glowing complexion,” and in a contented and happy 
disposition. As one boy put it, “The girls who are 

healthy are generally the nice-looking type.” 
These characteristics are not ends in themselves, but 
means to ends that adolescents prize highly. They 
help the adolescent girl reach her ideal of being attrac- 





1The author wishes to express appreciation to Miss Iris 
Boulton, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Miss Ella J. Holley, Rural Supervisor, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Mrs. Eleanor Wood, Alfred I. Du Pont School, Talleyville, Dela- 
ware; Mary May Wyman, Supervisor of Health and Safety Edu- 
cation, Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, for 
their cooperation on this project. 
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tive to and winning popularity among boys and girls. 
In the case of boys, they lead to greater prestige with 
boys and popularity with girls, and enhance vocational 
competence. In the case of both boys and girls, these 
characteristics attract “friends who enjoy being with 
you,” and enable one to take part in sports and other 
enjoyable activities. One girl said the strongest ap- 
peal to her was “common sense and convenience. If 
you keep healthy, you'll not be sick and miss school, 
and parties, and other things.” The transient idealism 
of youth was expressed in several pupils’ feeling of 
responsibility for their health when there was a short- 
age of doctors, nurses, and hospital accommodations. 


Health education should reinforce this conviction, on 
the part of pupils, that health makes a difference. By 
discovering and solving personal and community health 
problems, pupils arrive at this generalization. They 
see for themselves that health is a means of helping 
them do the kinds of things they want to do and be 
the kind of person they want to be. 


Reasons for Specific Choices 


When confronted with specific choices, boys and 
girls are more likely to be influenced by the appeals of 
the moment, rather than by the long-range conse- 
quences described when talking about health in general. 
In some cases, the thought of future benefits of pressent 
healthful action does enter in, as in the case of the boy 
who wrote, “When I can’t decide between riding on a 
bus and walking to school, I just think of the benefits 
of outdoor exercise and the bad points of crowded buses 
(especially with all the colds floating around) and so I 
walk.” The effect of food on one’s weight and com- 
plexion, and the satisfaction experienced after eating 
a healthful meal influence some pupils’ specific choices. 


Taste and appearance and cost of food make a very 
strong appeal, which two pupils expressed as follows: 


If I bought the good meal rather than the poor one, it would 
be because it tasted better. I’ve found that the good meals 
usually cost more, so I buy the poor meal and save my money 
for something I will get more enjoyment out of. 

I wouldn’t buy fruit juice at any drugstore or snack shop, 
because it is always terrible—old, lukewarm stuff with no 
taste. Everyone buys what they like, not what they know is 
good for them. If food companies and managers of restaurants 
would spend more time improving the quality and appearance 
of their fruit and vegetable dishes, instead of trying to make 
quick money off ice cream, pastry, and soft drinks, the public 
would benefit. Take coca cola, for example. Every health 
teacher says it’s not good for one. Yet what else is there to 
buy when you're hot and thirsty? Put a high pressure adver- 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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Health and Compulsory 
Military Training 


By 


J. H. NICHOLS 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, 


HE advocates of postwar compulsory military 


Tessin advance, as one of the strong reasons in 
support of such a measure, the improvement in 
the health and physical fitness of the youth of the 
country. Is’ this based on sound reasoning? Is it sup- 
ported by scientific facts and medical data? The pub- 
lication of the statistics relative to rejections under the 
Selective Service System and the hearings before Sen- 
ctor Pepper’s Senate sub-committee on Wartime 
Health and Education, July 10, 1944, awakened the 
country to a realization of the health deficiencies of our 
young people. It has been a profound shock to the na- 
tion to learn that more than 4,000,000 men have been 
found unfit for military service. This discovery has re- 
moved any false complacency we may have had about 
the health and physical fitness of our young men. 

Health and medical experts are agreed that there is 
urgent necessity for a concerted effort to use the knowl- 
edge and experience gained from our selective service 
examinations to prepare a national program of health 
and physical fitness. What kind of a program would 
reach the fundamental causes of the health conditions 
as revealed by the selective service rejections of 18- and 
19-year-old registrants ? 

First, let us study the major causes for rejection in 
these examinations. Second, let us examine the results 
in health and physical fitness of one year’s military train- 
ing for youth. 

In 18-year-old white boys, the leading cause of re- 
jection has been defective vision—4™% persons out of 
every 100 registrants. Could this condition be improved 
or corrected by compulsory military training ? 

The second cause of rejection among whites was 
mental unfitness—2™% persons out of every 100 regis- 
trants. In the total picture of all ages and colors out of 
the 4,000,000 disqualified, over 1,000,000 were rejected 
because they were mentally unfit. Three-quarters of 
that number at first sight seemed to be sound but 
showed on further examination to be emotionally too 
unstable to stand modern war. Would a year of mili- 
tary training prevent or correct such conditions? 

The third cause was musculo-skeletal defects—214 
persons out of every 100 white registrants. This means 
crippling defects due to injuries and accidents, infantile 
paralysis, birth injuries, bone tuberculosis and hered- 


This article and the one on the opposite page are part of a 
series on compulsory military training. 
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itary defects. Would a year of military training pre- 
vent or correct such defects? They could not even be 
accepted for training unless it was adapted to the in- 
dividual needs and condition of the trainee. 

The fourth cause was cardiovascular defects—2 per- 
sons out of every 100 white registrants. This means 
chiefly organic heart defects as a result of rheumatic 
fever or other acute infectious diseases. Nothing can he 
done to correct these conditions and the physical actiy- 
ity of such persons has to be greatly restricted. A com- 
plete immunization program at one year of age would 
be the most effective preventive measure. Would a year 
of military training prevent or correct such a defect? 
Such persons would probably not even be considered in 
a training program as it is too great a risk for the goy- 
ernment to take. 

The fifth cause was educational deficiency—one per- 
son out of every 100 white registrants of this age. This 
means chiefly illiteracy and insufficient education to be 
able to comprehend and understand orders. It was not 
necessary for the registrant to be able to read or write. 
General Hershey in these hearings stated, “that if most 
of these youths had been taken in time and given the 
educational training and opportunity, a large percent- 
age of those rejected for educational and mental reasons 
could have been acceptable.” Would a year of military 
training prevent or correct such conditions? The 
answer is obvious. 


E HAVE examined the five major causes of re- 
jections in the white 18- and 19-year-old regis- 
trants.* Eyes, mental disease, musculo-skeletal defects, 
cardiovascular defects, and educational deficiency. We 
could continue through the entire list of the fourteen 
leading causes of rejection at this age and in nota 
single instance is the defect of such a type that it could 
be prevented by one year of military training at the 
age of 18 to 23. It would be fine if, by one year of train- 
ing, conditions which are the result of 17 years of 
health neglect could be corrected or improved. 
It is true as Colonel Leonard Rowntree has stated, 
that selective service physical examiners expected to 
find a rough, virile manhood but that instead they found 


(Continued on Page 159) 


*The data on the major causes for rejection are based on 
statistics released by the Selective Service System, February, 
1943, taken from a sampling of 45,585 examinations of 18- and 
19-year-old registrants. 
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Physical Fitness and Compulsory 
Military Training 


MAJOR H. A. LORENZ 


Chief, Physical Training Section 
Engineer School 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


ENERAL George Marshall, Chief of Staff, has 
stated that he favors a small postwar profes- 
sional army coupled with an army reserve de- 

veloped through the medium of universal military train- 
ing. Realizing that some form of universal training is 
inevitable after the war, certain groups are making 
every effort to sabotage a real military training pro- 
gram. The sole purpose of universal military training is 
preparedness from aggression. Any other concept of 
universal training in a democracy is unthinkable. 

The favorite argument of those who oppose universal 
military training is that the countries which have prac- 
ticed it have not necessarily stayed out of war. It is 
pertinent to point out that we have become involved in 
two major wars in a single generation and we have not 
had universal training. The causes of war lie much 
deeper than the presence or absence of universal train- 
ing. 

It is imperative to be continually reminded that we 
were totaily and shamefully unprepared for either war. 
It is begging the question to say, “Well, we won World 
War I and we are doing a good job right now winning 
World War II.”’ Thanks to our vast resources, scien- 
tific advancement, and belief in the American way oi 
life, we did win and we shall win again, but, at what a 
cost! Must we contnue to throw away the lives and 
health of thousands and thousands of our fittest citizens 
and waste billions of dollars in the dissipation of our 
natural resources? Fortunately for us in both wars we 
have had allies holding the line while we have gone 
through a hurried training program. By the grace of 
God and tough perseverance on the part of our allies, 
we have performed miracles in preparation, both in 
training and in the production of war materials. Even 
so, how can we ever forget Pearl Harbor? 

The painful experience of two devastating wars 
should teach us never again to sink our war ships but 
to build more war ships, never again to scuttle the 
Army but to maintain a powerful air force and maintain 
an efficient small professional army, and, as Sweden 
and Switzerland have done, adopt a sytem of universal 
military training. Any diluted version of universal 
training will defeat the objectives of preparedness. 

In any universal military training plan, there will be 
a War Department responsibility to adopt a well round- 
ed, balanced program, the objective of which is a com- 
plete developmental process conditioned to include 
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military, physical, mental, and psychological training. 
This program should be conducted by the Army and it 
should be real, concentrated, and efficient. It can be 
dovetailed into our educational system, but its actual 
conduct should be the responsibility of the War Depart- 
ment. War Department schools have done an excellent 
job in the field of technical training. Many of our 
educational institutions could profit by the adoption of 
certain Army methods. This is especially true in the 
use of teaching and training aids. 

With the adoption of universal military training 
there can be complete agreement that physical training 
must parallel military training. In fact there is every 
reason to believe that physical training will be given 
adequate consideration in universal military training. 
Because of the intense method of application necessary 
in technical training for modern war, there has been 
corresponding neglect of training in some of the basic 
command functions. This is especially true of physical 
training. Never again must it be necessary for the 
Army to rely on the trial-and-error method in its 
physical fitness program. Because of the tremendous 
amounts of time necessary for technical training, ade- 
quate time has not been allotted for the proper con- 
ditioning and hardening of troops. This is equally true 
for combat or the strain of living under wartime con- 
ditions prevalent in many of the non-combat areas oc- 
cupied by our troops. There just isn’t sufficient time 
during a war to properly train and condition troops 
for modern war. The development of strong, virile, 
agile bodies should be accomplished during youth. This 
development is the direct responsibility of the home, 
school, and college. 


VERY one is in agreement that the high percent- 

age of rejections by draft boards is shocking. It is 
safe to say that of those accepted, fully 25 per cent are 
not fit for combat duty. Considerably more than toning 
up muscles and building endurance is involved in pro- 
ducing adequate physical fitness. Strong, powerful, agile 
bodies are not built in any short training period. This 
development requires years of growth, hard work, and 
training. The conditioning, or the reconditioning of 
fundamentally sound bodies is a relatively simple 
process. The assumption that soldiers will eventually be- 
come toughened and hardened for combat is true only 

(Continued on Page 160) 








The Development of a Communi 





House 


By 
HAROLD W. COPP 


Director, Community House 
Winnetka, Illinois 


INNETKA is a suburban residential commun- 
ity approximately sixteen miles north of Chi- 


cago, with a population, according to the 1940 
census, of 12,800. It is situated on a strip of land about 
a mile square between Lake Michigan on the east and 
the Skokie Valley on the west. It was the draining of 
this Skokie marsh of fishing pools and skating ponds 
that accentuated the need for a recreation center which 
has grown through thirty-three years to what is now 
known as the Winnetka Community House. Before 
Community House was built, there was no gymnasium 
in New Trier township except a small room in the high 
school, even though there were 1,346 children in the 
village. 

A visit to the present block-long structure of 
Winnetka Community House and an examination of 
the 1944 activities of the 250,000 persons who make use 
of its facilities annually reveals little of the development 
over a period of thirty-three years. 

The House was established in 1911 as an institution 
to serve all the people of Winnetka as a central gather- 
ing place. Development first sprang from the need 
evidenced by youngsters hanging around on street 
corners and in drug stores. There was already organ- 
ized a Neighborhood Club for young women, but a barn 
or an unoccupied residence was needed to carry on 


Winnetka Community House. 
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work with the boys of the village. Finally two residents 
of the village came forth with an offer of a vacant lot 
south of one of the churches. The offer was accepted 
and a money-raising campaign resulted in the erection 
of a $36,000 structure on this lot, consisting of a large 
auditorium, stage and dressing rooms, kitchen, assem. 
bly room, neighborhood room, 11 clubrooms, 2 offices, 
2 billiard rooms, girls’ dressing room, and showers and | 
lockers. The auditorium had 600 movable chairs and 
was fully equipped as a gymnasium. The deed for the 
building was in the name of the trustees of the Con- 





gregational Church who turned the administration of | 


the building over to a Board of Governors, not neces- 
sarily members of any church. A director was elected 
by this Board of Governors. Funds for the operation of 
the House were raised through the sale of memberships, 
supplemented by contributing rental from the Congre- 
gational Church for the exclusive use of the entire 
building each Sunday for Church School and use dur- 
ing the week for many of its other activities. 


— 


For the next eleven years the community grew, as | 
shown in the following population growth table, but 


Community House did not. 


Population in 1911 3700 
(When C. H. was built) 

Population in 1912 4100 
o “1913 4300 
“1914 4800 

: “1915 5000 

‘ “ 1916 5500 

* 1917 5900 

* 1918 6200 

< “1919 6400 

? “ 1920 7100 
“1921 7700 


In 1922, therefore, a fund of $100,000 for the ex- 
pansion of facilities of Community House was sought 
and raised, resulting in the addition of a new auditor- 
ium and club rooms for the Camp Fire girls, American 
Legion, Boy Scouts, and other groups. The section of 
the House containing these rooms is the only part of 
the present structure that was saved on December 22, 
1931, when a fire which was first seen only as a calam- 
ity, made possible a reconstruction of facilities to pro- 
vide for an ever-increasing population growth and need. 
This growth is reflected in the operational budget 
which in 1921 was $9,920 and at the present time is 
$59,192. The valuation of the plant serving the com- 
munity through these three successive stages of recon- 
struction has changed from an initial $36,000 in 1911 
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Choral Society rehearsing at Winnetka Community House. 


to a present insured valuation of $275,000. 


Present facilities of the House include 12 clubrooms, 
a 50 foot x 80 foot gymnasium with badminton and 
basketball courts, a four-lane bowling alley, an audi- 
torium-theatre with removable seats so that the audi- 
torium may be used for dinners, flower shows, etc., a 
large kitchen, three kitchenettes, an Art League studio, 
five offices for outside organizations, building adminis- 
tration offices, a pre-school room, and a basement Cy- 
press Room for high school boys and girls, which is 
also used by the Boy Scouts and play groups. The year 
1944 marked the 33rd anniversary of the founding of 
Community House. 


plied in three ways: (1) Approximately one- 
fourth of the annual budget is obtained from subscrip- 
tions to the Community Chest; (2) Almost three- 
fourths of the cost of operation is paid from contribut- 
ing rentals; (3) A small revenue is derived by personal 
contribution of citizens who have set up endowment 
funds, the income from which is used in general oper- 
ation. 


T HE financial needs of the program today are sup- 


The guide to the setting of contributing rentals is a 
use study based on square-foot areas. Rentals vary 
also according to whether the group is composed of all- 
Winnetka members, or whether others along the north 
shore are included. A third criterion in arriving at con- 
tributing rentals is whether the activity is contribution 
free as in the case of all children’s activities and such 
things as the American Red Cross and purely civic 
affairs, or whether it merits the higher rate expected 
from purely private parties or clearly business enter- 
prises. 

In a Directory prepared for newcomers, the follow- 
ing are listed as organizations meeting at Community 
House : 
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Community Council (composed of representatives of civic, 
educational, religious, and other organizations interested in 
the welfare of the village. Nominates five new members 
to the fifteen-member Community House Board annually) 

American Legion 

American Gardeners Association 

3usiness and Professional Women’s Club, Winnetka 

Camera Associates, Winnetka 

Canning Center 

Chamber of Commerce, Winnetka 

Cricket Club 

Committee for Convalescent Service Men 

Drama Club, Winnetka 

Friendship Circle (for young women employed in the homes 
of the village) 

Girls’ Service Organization 

Indian Hill Improvement Association 

Izaak Walton League 

Italian Women’s Club 

League of Women Voters, Winnetka 

Letter Carriers’ Association and Auxiliary 

Lions Club, Winnetka 

Newcomers’ Club 

Nordic Club 

North Shore Art League 

North Shore British American Club 

North Shore Catholic Women’s League 

North Shore Choral Society 

Panther Club 

Rotary Club, Winnetka 

Royal Neighbors 

St. Judes Household, Order of Martha ' 


Service Groups 
American Red Cross, Blood Donor Unit 
British War Relief Society 
Christian Science War Time Committee 
Women’s Society, Congregational Church 
Recreational and Educational 
Economics Class and English Class» 
Gymnasium—Badminton, Basketball 
Bowling Alley 
Motion Picture Show—the only one in the village, operated 
Friday nights, Saturday afternoons, and Saturday nights. 
Boy Scouts 
Girl Scouts 
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Summer program, Winnetka Community House. 


The boys have just 
won a bail game. 


Winnetka Community Nursery 
Winnetka Children’s Hour 
North Shore Art League 
Piano Lessons 
Dancing Lessons and Classes 
Orchestra Practice 
Cypress Room or High School Canteen 
Camp Douglas Smith 
Summer Recreation Program 

Organizations Having Offices at 

Community House 

Winnetka Community Chest 
Winnetka Family Welfare Society and Thrift Shop 
Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind 
Meeting place for various political groups 


During the thirty-three year period, the population 
growth, which at first was slow, has reached a tempo 
that makes planning for community social recreation 
needs very difficult. The recent annual reception for 
newcomers to the village shows that more new residents 
have come into the community during the last twelve 
months than came in during the first twelve years of 
operation of the House. Recreational facilities that have 
sprung up since 1911 have affected Community House. 
For instance, part of the Skokie marsh has become 
Skokie Playfield with ball diamonds, tennis courts, etc., 
and a golf course, many skating ponds, and bathing 
beaches are provided by the Park Board. The schools 
have spacious gymnasiums and athletic fieids. In ad- 
dition, the high school has a beautiful 60 foot x 75 foot 
swimming pool. 

In the House itself, there has been an impingement 
by community organizations which have seen the ad- 
vantage of being located at the hub of the village recre- 
ational activities. The Community Chest occupies one 
of the more desirable club rooms. The Family Welfare 
Society occupies two more rooms and in addition, a 
third room, called the Thrift Shop, for the sale of con- 
tributed clothing. The Hadley Correspondence School 
for the Blind occupies two club rooms. Two rooms are 
used by a private pre-school group. Indeed, it was very 
difficult to find space for an emergency wartime nurs- 
ery. True it is that these groups pay a contributing 
rental, but they do deny facilities and limit certain types 
of programs which might otherwise be sponsored. 

Another development of the years has been the ma- 


turation of groups. In the beginning, the Boy Scouts fh 
Camp Fire Girls (succeeded by the Gir] Scouts), mus 
dramatic, and social groups needed considerable dite. 
tion and help from the staff of Community Hous | 
Now, most of these groups are self-sufficient anq the 
nature of the work left to the staff is more that of ¢, 
ordination than promotion. 

Perhaps the greatest all-community effort which dog 
take a large part of the time of the staff of Community| 
House at the present time is Camp Douglas Smith, [;,| 
like the Winnetka Community House, Camp Douglas | 
Smith equipment and property is owned and directe; 
by the Board of Governors of Winnetka Community| 
House, whereas the property on which Communi! 
House stands is still owned by and rented from tel 
Winnetka Congregational Church. Camp Douglas 
Smith gives camping experience each summer to mam 
boys and girls. However, the most significant contriby. 
tion that it has made in recent years is in the job oppor. 
tunities it has provided for its young leaders from high 
school who have been given specialized training by the 
Director of Community House, who is also Director oj 
the Camp. These boys and girls have immediately 
thereafter assumed the responsibility of the leadership 
in the camp and have rendered excellent stewardship. | 
Witness of the caliber of this training is not only in the 
high standard of camping program provided, but in the 
construction of what is known as the Trip Hut. This 
building is part of Camp Douglas Smith and is used by 
the campers when making preparations for a trip, ai- 








fording storage space for trip equipment and making it 


possible to avoid upsetting the routine of the kitchen 


and commissary. 
In Winnetka, there is a paucity of space not only 
in the House itself for storage purposes, but surround- 


| 
i 


ing the House for parking and play space. One result | 


of this is that during the summer an extension program 

is attempted using the facilities of the Village Park 

3oard. Although in no way contributing rental to the 

operation of Community House, and yet with all book- 

ings handled by the House, use of two overnight cabins 
(Continued on Page 156) 


Camp Douglas Smith, near Ludington, Michigan. 
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The Case Study Method 


MILLARD L. ROGERS 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


and Physical Education, Charles D. Giauque, then 

Director of Health Education, Ohio University, pre- 
sented an article entitled, “Men Whom I Have Not 
Helped in the Gymnasium.” Mr. Giauque wrote: 

Any sort of a program, carried on under any sort of con- 
ditions will not suffice. Often we are tempted and rightly so, 
to boast slightly over some of the specimens we have turned 
out in our physical education work. But how about those 
whom we have not helped, perhaps have even injured in the 
gymnasiums or on the athletic field? 

Then follows a series of searching questions designed 
to test the soundness of one’s physical education pro- 
gram and to detect careless and unscientific procedures. 
This article is presented as a partial answer to some of 
these questions: the developmental and remedial physi- 
cal education program for men at Syracuse University 
is described. 


|: the October, 1931, issue of the Journal of Health 


Selection of Students with Physical Needs 


In common with institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country, all students matriculating at 
Syracuse are given a medical examination by Univer- 
sity physicians. Students with handicapping defects or 
with defects of such a nature that vigorous exercise 
would be harmful to them are reported with recom- 
mendations to the Department of Physical Education. 
These students are given restrictive physical activity 
programs; each program is well within the limits of 
individual handicaps. 

The physical education staff then administers two 
screening tests, designed primarily to select students in 
need of special developmental and remedial programs, 
to the balance of the students: 

1. Subjective Postural Examination.—Students with 
moderate or marked postural defects are selected for 
special corrective exercise. 

2. Physical Fitness Index (PFI) Test.*—Students 
with extremely high PFI’s (above 150), declining 
PFI’s, and PFI’s below 100 are selected for case-study 
analysis and adaptation of physical programs to meet 
individual needs. 





*Whenever a single test is used for selection purposes in any 
phase of education, great care must be taken in its adminis- 
tration and the testers must be carefully trained. This is espe- 
tlally true with the PFI where inaccurate testing and incom- 
petent testers have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Five of the seven elements in the PFI battery, (right and left 
gtips, pullups, pushups, and lung capacity) are fairly easy to 
administer. However, back and leg lifts are exceedingly diffi- 
cult and require a great deal of skill which can only be 
acquired through careful instruction and a_ considerable 
amount:of practice under competent supervision. No physical 
educator should attempt to-use the PFI test until he has 
become a qualified tester. 
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The Physical Fitness Index is chosen as the basic 
physical test in the Syracuse program, as it is primarily 
a test of strength, with a substantial endurance element 
included (pushups and pullups). There is a definite 
positive relationship between strength and health; an 
individual who is physically weak is handicapped in 
learning physical skills and incapable of developing 
great powers of endurance. The PFI has been care- 
fully constructed, has been applied widely to actual 
physical education programs, and has considerable 
scientific evidence to justify its use. 

Individual analysis and the physical education pro- 
grams conducted for students with PFI’s below 100 are 
presented below. Case-study data are given in relation 
to the various types of remedial and developmental 
processes involved. 


The Case-Study Approach 


As soon as possible after a student with a low score 
is found, a personal interview is arranged. Preferably, 
this should take place the same day as the individual is 
tested. The importance of an immediate conference is 
apparent from the following two case studies: 

Case No. 1.—W.S. was a freshman tested on the morning 
of registration day. His test score was 74. The same after- 
noon he was admitted to the University Hospital suffering 
from a serious nervous disorder. 

Case No. 2.—R.A. was first tested on registration day, re- 
ceiving a score of 97. Re-tested several days later, his PFI 
had dropped 7 points, to 90. Three days later, he was sent to 
the City Hospital. Doctor’s diagnosis: Spinal meningitis. 

Immediate precautions following the discovery of 
low or dropping PFI’s may frequently avert or lessen 
what might otherwise be grave consequences. Both of 
the above students, in later interviews, admitted feeling 
below par the day they were tested. 

Experience has shown that low physical fitness may 
be the result of many different causes. Among these 
causes are: lack of exercise, obesity, organic drains, 
worry, faulty health habits, and emotional and psycho- 
logical difficulties. With so many possible underlying 
reasons, each student presents a different problem from 
any other: thus, an individual case study is necessary 
for each low fitness student. A brief resume of the 
steps taken in making a case study follows: 

1. Personal conference with the physical educator.— 
This initial conference serves to acquaint the student 
with the instructor. The developmental program is 
described in detail and an effort made to build up the 
student’s interest in physical fitness. 


2. Administration of the Clarke Health Habit Ques- 
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tionnaire..—The questionnaire contains questions on 
student living habits such as eating, sleeping, smoking, 
drinking, work, and study hours. When difficulties are 
encountered, various agencies may be called upon for 
help: the Department of Home Economics assists in a 
nutrition program; the Dean of Men aids in employ- 
ment problems; the Housing Committee helps improve 
living conditions ; the Student Chapel assists with social 
difficulties ; and other University departments are asked 
for assistance as the need arises. 


3. Administration of the Washburne Social Adjust- 
ment Inventory and the Mooney Problem Check List.?3 
—Psychological maladjustments are very prevalent 
among low-fitness students. The use of standardized 
instruments aids greatly in the understanding of these 
problems. Experience has also shown that it is only 
through the use of such devices that many abnormalities 
are located (Refer to Case Study No. 6). 


4. Study of scholastic records, aptitudes, and psycho- 
logical test results —The University Testing Service co- 
operates with the Department of Physical Education in 
this phase of the program, as the main function of the 
Testing Service is student guidance. Thus, it has at 
its disposal vital information concerning all University 
students. 


5. Outline of individual program.—Another personal 
conference is arranged; information received from 
steps two, three, and four are discussed with the stu- 
dent and a temporary program is outlined based upon 
the data collected and the interview. 

6. Reference of student to other specialists ——Where 
the cause of a low PFI points to physical defects, or- 
ganic, drains, or serious personality maladjustments, 
students are referred to other specialists such as 
physicians, psychologists, etc., for special examination 
and recommendation. 

7. Provision for special classes—Several types of 
special classes are provided as follows: 


a. Developmental Class. The Developmental Class 
is for those students who are in need of an increased 
amount of large-muscle activity. Assuming an organ- 
ism is properly nourished and free from devitalizing 
drains and handicapping defects, the development of 
physical fitness requires two types of activities: (1) 
strengthening exercises, and (2) endurance exercises. 
Muscular exercise requiring maximum _ explosive 
strength will not develop endurance. , Likewise, exer- 
cises requiring a moderate amount of effort for a long 
period of time, will not develop optimum strength. 
Therefore a balance between the two types of activities 
is needed, one to complement the other. Examples of 
strengthening activities are: calisthenics, wrestling, 
gymnastics, tumbling, combative sports, and weight lift- 
ing; while running, swimming, boxing, obstacle course, 
sports and games such as group relays, soccer, basket- 


1Clarke, H. Harrison. Health Habit Questionnaire. (Syra- 
cuse, New York: Syracuse University Bookstore) 

2Washburne, J. N. The Social Adjustment Inventory, Sapich 
Edition. (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Bookstore) 

8Mooney, Ross L. Problem Check List. (Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University) 
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ball, and speedball are essential endurance activities 

b. Corrective Class. The corrective class is des ; 
primarily for those tudents who show marked po 
defects. Students are assigned to this group after 4 | 
carefully conducted postural examination by members 
of the University physical education staff. Severe Cases 
are referred to orthopedic specialists for recommenda. 
tions. A large portion of class time is devoted to cop. 
rective exercises accompanied by an explanation of Poor 
posture and its correction. Other classwork for this | 
group consists of games and sports selected to comple. 
ment the corrective exercises. 

c. Handicapped Class. Students whose activities are + 
limited because of physical handicaps resulting from | 
illness or disease are assigned to the handicapped class. 
Activities are selected in terms of the therapeutic and 
recreational values derived after consultation with 
University physicians. Each student presents a decided. 
ly different problem from any other; therefore great 
care is necessary in the assignment of classwork. 

Some of the handicaps included in this special class 
are the following: infantile paralysis, spinal meningitis, 
Legge-Perthes’ disease, asthma, heart disorders, pneu- 
monia, hernia, spastic paralysis, stomach ulcers, dis- 
locating humerus, and dislocating semi-lunar cartilages, 

Recently discharged war veterans are beginning to 
enter college. These students present a wide variety of 
handicaps ranging from tropical diseases to combat | 
wounds, and psychological difficulties, and in some 
cases a combination of all three. 

To aid in this phase of the developmental program 
the Department of Athletics has made available its 
facilities consisting of: diathermy machines, heat lamps, 
ultra-violet rays, whirlpool baths, steam boxes, etc. The 
physical therapy treatment is administered by specially 
trained technicians working under the supervision of 
University physicians. 


igned 
Stural 











8. Retest every six weeks—The results of each in- | 
dividual program is checked every six weeks by the re- 
testing of all low-fitness students. If the program is 
functioning successfully, a distinctly measurable amount 
of progress will be observed. If no gain is evident, 
steps should be taken to determine the reason. 


9. Re-arrange program.—lIndividual programs are 
rearranged to meet needs as disclosed by retests. 


Illustrated Case Studies 

It is apparent from the extensiveness of the above 
program that all of the various steps cannot be com- 
pleted at one time. Generally speaking, it requires a 
minimum of three months and often considerably 
longer to finish a single case study, although many can 
be in progress simultaneously. Three of the above 
steps, however, are necessary prior to any program at- 
rangement: personal conference, administration of the 
Health Habit Questionnaire, and administration of the 
social-adjustment tests. The others follow as the 
need becomes evident. The following case studies, se 
lected from several hundred ‘in the Department’s files 
will illustrate the type of treatment. 

Multiple Causation—Past records indicate that low 
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al fitness is usually the result of multiple causa- 
tion rather than any one single condition. Many times, 
however, a single major factor may branch out in such 
a way that it becomes hidden in a maze of apparent 
minor disorders. This is particularly true of students 
who at one time suffered from severe illnesses. Such 
students may show a number of abnormalities, each 
tending to lower physical fitness and each resulting 
from a former illness or condition. An example of this 
js given in the following case history. 

Case No. 3—D.K. scored 80 on his first test. He was defi- 
nitely overweight and his Health Habit Questionnaire gave 
every indication that his obesity was the result of very bad 
dietary habits. A physical education program was planned 
and carried on for six weeks; a retest showed only a slight 
gain. A second individual conference was arranged, and during 
this discussion the student revealed that in August, one month 
before entering college, he had been extremely ill with ence- 
phalitis and that his equilibrium was still very poor. His de- 
sire to get into the army had prompted him to withhold this 
information; however, he had failed his Army physical exam- 
ination. The doctor at the Student Infirmary was consulted, 
and a new program consisting mainly of light calisthenics and 
rhythmics was arranged. By the end of the school year his 
PFI was 103; at the present time, one year later, it is 127 
and D.K. is participating in the regular vigorous physical edu- 
cation program given to all students. 


hysic 


Psychological Maladjustments.—Psychological  dif- 
ficulties are many times the basic reason for low phys- 
ical fitness. Such abnormalities are so many and so 
varied that it is impossible to deal fairly with them 
within the limits of this paper. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the low PFI students during the past year gave 
definite indications of some psychological maladjust- 
ments. 


Case No. 4—N.P. matriculated at Syracuse in September. 
Upon presentation of a written excuse from the family physi- 
cian, he was excused from all physical education requirements. 
According to his physician, N. suffered from a form of con- 
genital heart trouble. However, the University physical exam- 
ination failed to show signs of this condition. Nevertheless, 
during the first semester, the Student Infirmary made a care- 
ful study of his handicap. He was placed in a developmental 
class the second semester and a letter sent to the Department 
of Physical Education stating, “N.P. is of the type known as 
a heart cripple; that is, he is a person who thinks he has heart 
trouble but in reality is perfectly normal.” 


Upon starting physical education, he expressed a wish to be 
excused from taking the PFI test stating that it would over- 
tax his heart. For a time, his wish was honored and he was 
not tested. An individual conference, however, revealed much 
of his difficulty. According to his statement, “Whenever I 
exercise my heart beats faster and I can feel the blood rush 
through the veins on the sides of my head; then I become 
frightened.” He did not know that the heart was supposed to 
beat faster after exercise than before. Careful explanation of 
the physiology of exercise was made to him and then foilowed 
several weeks of very simple exercise. Eventually he gained 
confidence that he was not being harmed and requested to be 
given a PFI test. His score was 68. This low score proved 
to be a motivation, and for the first time in his life, physical 
education had given him an aim. N.P. began to work much 
harder than before; in two months his score increased thirteen 
points. 


The important thing to note here is that it took three 
months to overcome this boy’s fear of bodily harm from 
exercise. 


Case No. 5.—R.C. came storming into the physical educa- 
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tion office several days after college opened. Producing a letter 
from his college Dean informing him that physical education 
was a requirement and therefore he must register for a phys- 
ical education class, he threw the letter down on the desk and 
demanded to know, “Why must I waste my time taking this 
confounded nonsense?” After some discussion he was duly 
registered and given a PFI test; the score was 67. He was 
assigned to a developmental class and from the very start con- 
tinued to indicate his extreme dislike for physical education 
wishing only to put in his class time and get away as soon as 
possible. A personal conference was arranged, during which 
it was revealed that in grade school his physical education 
teacher had “made” him try to perform on the parallel bars 
with the result that he had fallen. All of his classmates had 
laughed and made fun of him. The teacher had ridiculed him 
in front of the class. The result was that he obtained a state- 
ment excusing him from his physical education work by his 
family physician. R.C. had taken no physical education for 
ten years. 

Worry.—A difficult factor to diagnose yet one which 
plays a highly important role in physical fitness is 
worry. Students are inclined to keep their troubles to 
themselves thus preventing anyone from helping them. 
In such cases a test similar to the Washburne Social 
Adjustment Inventory proves invaluable in discovering 
many hidden facts. 


Case No. 6—R.P. when first tested in September scored 63. 
Personal conference, study of health habits, etc., gave no in- 
dicative evidence of any sort. However, when the Washburne 
Social Adjustment was administered, R. disclosed that his 
brother was a prisoner of war of the Japanes held at Formosa, 
and that he worried a great deal about him. As time pro- 
gressed and R. became more accustomed to the condition, his 
PFI gained slightly. Finally a letter was received from the 
captive brother. With this reassurance, his PFI increased 24 
points in two months. By the end of the semester his score 
was 100. 


Organic Drains.—Students who do not show a satis- 
factory gain in fitness should be sent to a physician for 
a complete physical examination. Organic drains are 
not recognizable by the physical instructor, but in many 
instances retard or prohibit any appreciable gain in 
physical fitness. This is best illustrated by two his- 
tories. 


Case No. 7.—R.H. was first tested in October, his score 68. 
The initial case study gave no indication of anything wrong. 
He never had participated in a physical education program so 
it was decided that possibly his low fitness was the result of 
not getting enough exercise. A program was arranged, but re- 
test six weeks later showed no gain. He was referred to a 
physician who after examination gave a satisfactory report. 
This procedure was repeated five times. Finally after the 
sixth retest showed no gain, the student was referred to the 
athletic physician who recommended a blood count. The blood 
count showed a definite lack of red corpuscles and R.H. was 
treated for anemia. Two weeks later his PFI had gained 10 
points, his face had more color, and he admitted feeling the 
best in over a year. 


Case No. 8.—R.C.’s initial PFI score in September was 89. 
In conference he exhibited signs of extreme nervousness with 
possible hypertension. He complained of having sinus trouble 
on numerous occasions and was advised to see his family phy- 
sician. On November 1, he underwent an operation for polyps. 
Rejoining the developmental class, his score improved rapidly. 
In four weeks his PFI increased 10 points and his nervous- 
ness disappeared. March 30 he was given a final test and 
scored 122. (Note: In September this student could not do a 
head stand; he is now able to do handsprings.) 


(Continued on Page 152) 








Editorials 


N LINE with the Government re- 

quest and with action of the other 
departments of the National Education 
Association, the Board of Directors of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. has voted unan- 
imously to cancel—actually to postpone—the national 
convention scheduled for April 17 to 21 in St. Louis. 


The Asso- 
ciation 
Carries On 


The Committee of Four, empowered at the last con- 
vention to make a decision, voted last fall in favor of a 
conference. The easy decision would have been to vote 
in the negative at that time but the committee decided 
nothing short of the full promotion of health education, 
physical education, and recreation could be justified 
during these critical days. The government request that 
all conventions be cancelled, however, entirely changed 
the situation and the views of members of the commit- 
tee and Board. The N.E.A. and its several departments 
acted cooperatively in cancelling all conventions. 


Since St. Louis still wants the convention, the recent 
Board action really means postponement of the annual 
meeting until the government ban is lifted. Program 
plans will be deferred and later picked up where they 
were broken off. 


Election Deferred—rThe Board also voted to retain 
the present personnel in office for the present rather 
than attempt a complicated election by mail. Unfortun- 
ately for some of us this means a continuation of the 
heavy responsibilities involved—responsibilities not to 
be taken lightly or prolonged indefinitely. 


Compulsory Military Training—yYour President 
and Executive Secretary have formulated tentative 
statements of policy of the A.A.H.P.E.R. regarding 
compulsory military training. These statements are 
based on a preliminary report of the Committee on 
Legislation, on recent articles and editorials in the 
Journal and other publications, and on opinions of in- 
dividual members of the Association. They have been 
revised and refined by members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and will be available for use as the Association’s 
statement of policy when representatives of the Associ- 
ation are called before Congressional hearings and until 
such time as they can be adopted in final form by the 
Representative Assembly. The statement as adopted 
by the Board, will be published in the April Journal. 


Opinions of members of the Association regarding 
compulsory military training vary greatly. Some are in 
favor without reservations. Others vote affirmatively 
if military training is not substituted for physical ed- 
ucation. Still others are unalterably opposed because 

they feel if military training is compulsory it will be 
' substituted for physical education and they fear that a 
nation which spends two to four billion dollars on mili- 
tary training will be unwilling to spend anything on 
health, physical education, and recreation. It should 
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be noted that the statements of policy avoid a direct 


stand for or against compulsory military training but | 


| 
| 


are designed rather to indicate the importance of health | 


education, physical education, and recreation for war of 
peace. Members of the Association are invited to sub- 
mit their suggestions for additions, deletions, and other 
changes. 


Joint Committee on Physical Fitness—At its De. 
cember meeting the Joint Committee on Physical Fit. 
ness of the Federal Security Agency and the American 
Medical Association invited the A.A.H.P.E.R. to name 
as official representatives its five members who are also 
members of the Joint Committee. This has been labelled 
by a few as a “side-door” entrance but the alternative 
was to disband the present Joint Committee and start 
over again, a procedure which did not seem feasible or 
wise. The eleven members of the Board who were 
available voted unanimously in favor of accepting this 
invitation so the action is now official. The five repre. 
sentatives have no authority to commit the A.A.HP. 
E.R. to any policy without first getting the approval of 
the Board of Directors or Representative Assembly, a 
policy which also holds true in the case of the five med- 
ical men who represent the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Let Us Carry On.—Without the stimulus of a con- 
vention there is danger of a let-down. We should re- 
double, therefore, rather than relax our efforts. A 
number of important committee projects are under 
way and each of the chairmen of the various Standing 
and President’s Committees have been urged to carry 
on and to prepare a report for a probable meeting of 
the Board of Directors. Your officers are giving con- 
sideration to possible new projects which should be 
undertaken and to possible ways of assisting local com- 
munities in keeping programs operating effectively and 
personnel professionally alert. Your suggestions will be 
appreciated —William L. Hughes, President. 


PON the completion of a recent 
Meguaines i nventory of the American 
Needed Physical Education Review which was 
published by the Association from 
1896-1929, it was found that the Asso- 
ciation lacked a few copies. The Association would like 
to have three copies of March, 1898, three copies of 
June and December, 1900, two of March, 1900, two of 
October, 1913, and just the indices (published separ- 
ately at that time) for the years 1901, 1903, 1905, and 
1914. The Association will pay 25c for the copies of 
the Review. Members who have copies which they 
would like to dispose of should write the Washington 
office of the Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Why Teach Mental Health 
in Schools? 


By 


JOHN E. DAVIS 


Veterans Administration 
Perry Point, Maryland 


medical columnists—many prompted by war sit- 
uations, are showing an increasing interest in the 
relationship of mental disease to the family and the 
community. Such inquiries indicate the growing need 
of disseminating authoritative information. One of the 


[etic to editors, inquiries from the laity to the 


' constructive developments of this global war has been a 


considerable increase in the knowledge of mental dis- 
eases as war neuroses, and the more serious war 
psychotic categories of mental disease are brought daily 
before the public eye. Our country is rapidly becom- 
ing mental-health conscious. This consciousness, how- 
‘ever, is more in the area of the need for learning more 
about mental health and mental illness than it is in the 
area of an adequate fulfillment of this need. We want 
to learn more about the crippling facts and factors 
which produce mental sickness and what can be done 
on the home and community front and in school to aid 
in its solution and treatment. 

How are we to learn and what can be taught in a 
practical way? While realizing the many and diverse 
subjects placed upon the school teacher and the increas- 
ing demands upon her time and energy, it is believed 
that it is a wise policy to include a course upon mental 
illness in its relationships to the home and the com- 
munity in the high school curriculum. When one 
realizes that there are very few families which do not 
directly or indirectly come in contact with this problem 
affecting close to a half-million Americans, a total 
bound to rise with the increase of war neurotics, one 
can envisage the importance of such an innovation. 
Yes, one may say, but this is already being done. 
Practically all the progressive and up-to-date high 
schools have a course in mental hygiene which is taught 
in many cases by graduates of schools of health and 
physical education. These courses while acknowledged 
to be valuable do not get very far into the practical ex- 
planation of the various mental diseases and the social 
relationships in which the pupil may find more sym- 
pathetic understanding of those affected and the means 
in which they can be helped on the home front. Such 
courses contain in many instances excellent informa- 
tion on preventive hygiene for the individual but do 
not give him insight into the ways in which he can be 
of assistance to members of the family or the com- 
munity who may become mentally ill. They do not 
stress sufficiently home hygiene for mental health and 
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the community aids to the mentally sick. 

One could cite case after case of the mentally sick 
individual who has failed in his efforts towards mental 
reconstruction because of the lack of understanding in 
the home and community. At the present time, a large 
mental hospital is taking patients on its payroll as at- 
tendants, clerks, farm workers, shop workers, upon 
their discharge from the hospital. Many of these in- 
dividuals cannot go back to their communities and 
make an acceptable adjustment on the job because 
their neighbors are suspicious or fearful of them. These 
fears and suspicions are based upon lack of or in- 
adequate or distorted information. These same pa- 
tients make good in no uncertain way under the en- 
couraging and sympathetic assistance and guidance of 
the hospital environment. They show they can get 
along in an understanding atmosphere. __. 

At the outset it may be objected that while such a 
course is acknowledged to be important and even nec- 
essary, the high school is not the proper place for it 
Why not include it in’college for more mature people 
who are better able to grasp its complex ramifications 
as well as its practical social significance? The answer 
would appear to be that there are more people in high 
school than in college, in the first place; in the second 
place, the adolescent high school student has reached a 
propitious stage of development when one begins to 
think seriously of mental illness among other things. 
This “birthday of the imagination” fills the mind with 
all sorts of ideas and ideals. It is a most favorable time 
to study effective means of wholesome, mental integra- 
tion as well as the social implications and opportunities 
inherent in a study of mental illness on a broad basis. 
The high school student has reached the genetic stage 
of development when he is ripe for social ideals and 
social motivations. Furthermore, such courses are in- 
cluded in many colleges today. 

Another objection and undoubtedly a valid one is 
that no subject has been presented with such distorting 
density as has mental illness. Psychiatric formulations 
are at times so complex and ornate as to become the 
butt of deserved criticism and even jibes. All of this is 
not deserved as for instance when psychoanalysis has 
been criticised as verging on the mystic without taking 
into account its great value in illuminating the inter- 
pretation of human behavior. While there may be 
justified criticism along this line, it does not mean that 
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psychiatry cannot be presented in its broad aspects in 


simple, understandable language. Generally, the course 


would need to be based upon a dynamic social back- 
gound rather than upon a description of diseases pre- 
sented as hair-splitting differentiations. For this pur- 
pose probably it would be advisable to present mental 
diseases from the standpoint of behavior disorders. 
For example, dementia praecox could be explained in 
its surface indications as an example of incongruous 
behavior which does not meet conventional social stand- 
ards. The relationship of such behavior to the other 
members of the family and to the community could be 
explained so that the brother, sister, father, mother, 
and neighbor would be better able to assist in the pa- 
tient’s home and community adjustment. This is, of 
course, not all there is to the complex disease of demen- 
tia preacox but such an elemental understanding with 
the addition of other general features would give a more 
adequate and practical understanding than he has at the 
present time. 


NE of the first things such a practical course in 

schools should provide is the removal of the idea 
of stigma associated with mental illness. This, in spite 
of widespread information disseminated in mental 
health journals, clinics, by psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and progressive teachers is still a potent factor which 
understanding will naturally remove. High school stu- 
dents can be taught that only a very small proportion 
of the mentally sick are suffering from personal wrong- 
doing and that the diseases affecting their minds may 
come to anyone. They should be taught the fallacy and 
the tragedy of putting a mark upon the mentally ill 
which will serve to call unusual attention to their quali- 
ties of difference rather than their qualities of similarity 
to so-called normal people. 

Such a course should emphasize, upon the basis of 
factual material, that the mentally ill are not dangerous 
per se. In most cases they are docile people relying 
upon those stronger for security and guidance. There 
are of course dangerous individuals among them just as 
there are dangerous people among society at large, but 
they are among the minority and should not be allowed 
to dominate the whole picture with such fatalism. 

In general the difference between the functional and 
organic disease wuold be an important part of such a 
course. The student should be led to understand the 
fundamental difference between treatment approaches 
to these types of disease. He can readily see how the 
organic diseases having some physical sign as an ob- 
jective point of attack are responding to physical medi- 
cine. He should be taught that the functiona! diseases 
on the other hand give us no such physical lesion to 
account for the disease or to offer a physical point for 
treatment. In such cases socializing treatments and in- 
fluences become the instruments of attack and, in this 
field, the pupil may become an important factor in the 
patient’s improvement. The psychiatrist well experi- 
enced in this field can suggest many ways in which the 
student can be of assistance to the patient such as en- 
couraging him in his efforts towards increasing social 
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activity, assisting him to find and develop a Suitable 
hobby, getting helpful reading material, taking the in. 
tiative in conversation so as to draw him out, helpi 

him to feel at home and to overcome feelings of Strange. i 
ness in meeting people, helping him to avoid unpleasany | 
situations, excessive fatigue, and to desensitize himsel 
to situations which provoke unfavorable reactions, hel 
him to find pleaurable and constructive play outle 
and assist him in finding work suitable to his menta| 
and physical interests. These elements of Psychologi. 
cal adjustment are the tools which in the hands of the | 
practically trained student may be of great value | 

On the other hand, it must be understood that ove; 
twenty major types and numerous subtypes of ment, | 
disease represent complex derangements of health, | 
They cannot be adequately treated simply by hunches 
good will, or sympathy. There must be a medica! 
scientific basis for the social aids which the members 
of the family and the community can render. The fact 
is furthermore evident that these friends of the patient 
will do something to relieve the mental and physical 
suffering. They will make some effort whether we 
like it or not. It would be much better to align their 
efforts with the basic tenets of a sound and practical 
psychiatry. Graphic methods of simplifying instruc. 
tion and the improved collaboration of the physician 
and the health teacher are bringing physical diseases 
within the grasp of the student so that, upon the basis 
of improved understanding, he is able to aid in both 
their treatment and prevention. Such methods can be 
applied to the teaching of mental health as well. 

Bleuler’s concept of mental illness as the inability to | 
make an acceptable social adjustment provides a funda- | 
mental basis for such a study at the high school level. 
The student can be taught the many social implications 
of mental illness, the ways in which they as members 
of the family and the community can aid through } 
interpersonal contacts. This provides a practical ap- | 
proach. 

Such an approach will also emphasize situational 
therapy which simply means the adjustment of the en- 
vironment to meet the needs of the patient. This is 
an important adjunct to the field of psychotherapy in- 
cluding persuasion, suggestion, and analysis which comi- | 
prehend the adjustment of the patient to internal as 
well as external factors. There is no doubt but that 
many patients suffering from mental illness fail in their 
adjustment to social living because of the indifference, 
harshness, or misunderstanding of the home enviror- 
ment. When one looks at the evolution of the ideas 
pertaining to mental illness, this is understandable. It 
was not many years ago when one felt that the mentally 
sick were suffering from some affront to the Gods and 
were reaping the punishment they rightly deserved. 
Society’s duty was to punish them. The second stage 
of this evolution from “sorcery to science” was char- 
acterized by the belief in many quarters that while they 
had not displeased the Gods, they had done something 
wrong to their own body and were suffering the results 
of such personal wrongdoing. Society therefore owed 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Guides to Better Teaching 


W. K. STREIT 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


in the field of physical education, caused by the 

great exodus into the armed forces and into in- 
dustry, gives rise to a need for guides and suggestions 
which can be used to supplement in-service training. 
The quality of teaching can be maintained only if an 
interest in good teaching is expected and constantly 
stimulated. With this in mind the following informative 
material and a series of questions in the form of a check 
list is presented for those who are desjrous of apprais- 
ing their own progress as teachers of physical education 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


Ta influx of teachers who are partially prepared 


The primary purpose of any school organization is to) 


improve instruction. Other functions are important on- 
ly as they contribute to furthering this end. Administra- 
tion provides the machinery and the materials which 
make instruction possible; personnel services supply 
the necessary teachers and help in adjusting the in- 
dividual child to the instructional program; research 
supplies basic information for effective planning ; com- 
munity relations seek public understanding and sup- 
port of the instructional program; and business pro- 
vides the essential plant, supplies, and equipment with- 
out which there could be no instruction. 

In the primary division the room-teacher plan of 
organization is utilized. In these grades one teacher is 
responsible for the entire range of learning activities 
which make up the school day for the pupils. In other 
words, all the areas of the curriculum which include 
the various aspects of language arts, social studies, 
science, mathematics, health, physical education, art 
and music, appropriate for pupils in grades below the 
fourth, are taught by one teacher. 


In the later or upper division of the elementary 
school, which includes grades four to six or four to 
eight, the plan of organization provides for partial or 
semi-departmentalization. In these grades, the art, 
music, physical education, and practical, industrial, and 
household arts are taught by teachers who are specially 
trained in these fields. For older children, advance 
teaching methods and techniques in these fields are 
necessary for well rounded development. Above the 
primary level the need for a reasonable degree of 
specialization in instruction to meet the growing and 
expanding interests and abilities of the child outweighs 
the need for unity of all fields under a single teacher. 


The following table shows the proportionate per- 
centage of the school day. devoted to each of the fields 
of instruction : 
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Subject Fields Percentage of. Total Time 


Gr. 4-5-6 Gr. 7-8 
Language Arts 28.5% 19.5% 
Social Studies 19.5% 19.5% 
Science 7.5% 10.5% 
Mathematics 10.5% 12% 
Health 6% 6% 
Art 7% 7% 
Music 7% 7 
Physical Education 7% 7% 
Practical Arts 7% 





Household Arts and 
Industrial Arts a 10.5% 
The percentage range of time is computed on the 
basis of 1,650 minutes per week (gross time) and cal- 
culated to the nearest five-tenths of one per cent. 


The principal is the educational and administrative 
executive of the school to which a teacher is assigned. 
In his building, the principal is the responsible head for 
all educational activities. The curricular activities, pre- 
scribed in the course of study, are under the immediate 
supervision of the principal. He may, and frequently 
does, consider the recommendations of the director of 
physical education, who has responsibility for the super- 
vision of the physical education program in all of the 
schools. 

The teacher should feel free to ask the assistance of 
or consult with the director of phyical education or his 
assistant concerning any phase of instruction within 
his field. At times, a conference between teacher, prin- 
cipal, and director is desirable. 

It should be obvious that the teacher is one unit in a 
larger organization. He must realize that there is need 
for cooperation with other faculty members in making 
a harmonious school program. When preparing sched- 
ules of activity, class, intramural, or interschool, conflict 
with the other school activities should be avoided as far 
as possible. When in doubt, consult the school prin- 
cipal. 

Supplies and Equipment.—All supplies and equipment 
are ordered through the principal on warehouse or pur- 
chase requisitions. Lists should be carefully and accur- 
ately prepared and submitted early in the semester. 
Repairs are made in a similar manner. All requests 
should be justified and followed up if not completed 
within a reasonable time. This involves some bookkeep- 
ing on the part of the teacher. 

Teachers’ Meetings——The necessity for promptness 
in attendance at teachers’ meetings should be obvious. 
A teacher expects it of pupils when conducting classes, 
and in like manner, he should expect to render the same 
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service to the principal and supervisors. This applies 
also to one’s time of arrival at school, meeting, and dis- 
missal of classes. 


Professional Duties 


Appearance.—The teacher’s appearance on the gym- 
nasium floor and about the building is very important. 
It should be remembered that at all times the teacher 
is an example for the pupils he teaches and other pupils 
with whom he comes in contact. They will imitate his 
dress, manners, and behavior. 


While teaching the teacher should be dressed in an 
approved uniform for teachers of physical education. 
This should be neat and clean. A light jacket or sweater 
may be added for colder weather, or to be worn when 
one is called to other parts of the building. 

Attendance—Taking attendance is the first function 
in every class. For this purpose, the squad cards or 
attendance book supplied by the principal should be 
used. The class roll should seldom be called by names 
as this consumes too much time. Floor or wall numbers, 
squads with leaders, or other accepted shortcuts should 
be used. Absences should be reported in the routine 
manner prescribed by the principal. 


Pupil Progress—A teacher should give careful 
thought to recording the progress and achievement of 
his pupils. Physical fitness tests and physical achieve- 
ment tests may be used as aids. From time to time 
the teacher might check the results of the class work by 
comparing them with the expectancies set up for each 
grade. For example, by the end of the seventh grade, 
the child: 


1. Can play team and group games without super- 
vision. 


2. Has acquired knowledge of and fundamental skills 


in the games of his grade. 

3. Can perform and judge relays and contests. 

4. Has acquired the proper attitude toward victory 
and defeat. 

5. Cheerfully accepts decisions of referees. 

6. Is beginning to assume responsibility for game 
leadership and care of equipment. 

7. Develops social characteristics of kindness, cour- 
tesy, unselfishness, loyalty, cooperation, honesty, and 
self-control. 

8. Knows the physical achievement tests for his 
group and is able to perform them. 

9. Knows the stunt and gymnastic events for his 
group and is able to perform them. 

10. Derives more satisfaction out of apparatus activ- 
ities due to development of greater strength and skill. 

11, Is stimulated to perform increasingly difficult ap- 
paratus exercises because of skill and confidence mas- 
tered in preceding grades. 

12. Knows how and when to give and ask for as- 
‘ sistance on the apparatus. 

13. Has a knowledge of and ability to perform the 
fundamental steps and folk dances for his group and 
responds enthusiastically. 

14. Has developed the ability to respond accurately 
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to meter and has developed a fair degree of neuromys. 
cular coordination. 

15. Has knowledge of and understands the need fo 
specific developmental exercises, their purposes and 
effects. 

16. Understands the fundamentals of good Posture 
and responds to posture education. 





— 


Discipline —The maintenance of good discipline jn 
classes is of paramount importance. The teacher shoul _| 


secure the confidence of his pupils, command their 
respect, be sympathetic, but he should avoid familiar} 


Sending pupils to the office for discipline should neye | 


be done unless all other avenues have been exhausted, 
Usually that teacher has the least difficulty with dis. 
cipline whose program is carefully worked out and 
most attractively presented to the pupils. 

Good Housekeeping.—lf one has an office, it should 
be kept orderly and attractive. Piles of dirty suits and 


athletic equipment covering the chairs and floor do not | 


give a business-like appearance. The gymnasium, lock. 
er, and shower rooms are the working places of the 
department, to be sure, but after use, they can and 
should be made presentable. This is not only a matter 


of appearance, but of teaching the pupils habits of or- | 


derliness and good housekeeping. 

Inspection—Checking the apparatus and equipment 
in the gymnasium should be done each morning upon 
arrival. Any deviations from the normal such as, 
broken, marred, or missing equipment or supplies 
should be reported to the principal. In this way re. 
sponsibility may be placed on persons using these facili- 
ties after school hours. 

Social Recreation.—A teacher of physical education 
is expected io be a specialist in group games and other 


~ types of recreation. Because of this, he is expected to 


form and promote social affairs for the pupils, and often 
for the faculty and Parent-Teacher Associations. These 
duties are a part of the social activity of the school, and 
should be accepted as readily as are regular teaching 
functions. 

Intramurals.—There are great opportunities in this 
important field. It is reasonable to expect physical 
education teachers to spend three afternoons per week 
in the conduct of intramural activities. 

Absence.—lf a teacher finds it necessary to be absent 
from school, he should call his school principal as early 
as possible on the day of absence or on the previous 
evening. 


Professional Advancement 


A good teacher keeps in step with the times. While 
the things learned at college are not necessarily out- 
moded, they can be supplemented and improved by con- 
tinuous study. Attendance at professional meetings, 
membership in professional organizations, and study of 
professional literature are recommended. Advanced 
degrees beyond the undergraduate are no hindrance to 
promotion and their acquisition offers the objective 
which makes for professional esprit de corps. 

Few people enjoy teaching vigorous class activities 
up to the age of retirement. It is wise, therefore, to 
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keep the idea in mind when planning advanced work. 
An ability to teach in fields other than physical educa- 
tion can be cultivated and should definitely be made 
an objective of graduate work. Then when the demands 
of class activities are too great for advancing years, or 
when a position involving the teaching of science, health, 
safety, languages, arts, or mathematics is offered, one is 
ready to step into the place. The itinerant method of 
assignment is nearly eliminated in the elementary 
schools. Large schools require a full-time teacher of 
physical education. Middle-size and small schools re- 
quire a phyical education specialist who is also pre- 
pared to teach other subjects. 


Health 

By instruction and example, a teacher can help his 
pupils to better ways of healthful living. Because of his 
position, he can bring a powerful influence to bear on 
the lives of his pupils. When he takes a personal inter- 
est in the students’ health, it is reflected in his own, 
because the greatest teacher is the best example. These 
days of severe strife for all of us are days during which 
we must find ways of maintaining our health norms for 
ourselves as good examples for children. 


Professional Organizations 

Fellow teachers should be consulted about the follow- 
ing organizations : 

National: National Education Association; Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

State: State Teachers’ Association; State Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Assocation. 


Local: Local Teachers’ Associations; Local Com- 
munity Organizations. 


Toward Democracy in the Classroom, Gymnasium, 
and on the Playfield 

Modern supervision encompasses the total school 
program. It is concerned with studying, evaluating, 
and improving the conditions that surround learning. 
The emerging concept holds that good supervision is a 
democratic, scientific, cooperative, and participatory 
process involving all concerned in improvng the teach- 
ing-learning situation. The extension of democratic 
practices in the classroom is a fundamental objective 
of good supervision. 

Democracy in education is dependent upon a great 
many factors that constitute basic principles of good 
teaching in and for democratic society. Modern class- 
room procedures are related to the life of the school and 
community. The degree of democracy in the classroom 
is influenced by and often determined by forces outside 
of the classroom. The extension of democratic class- 
room practices must be considered in relation to all the 
factors involved in a good teaching act, together with 
the external social forces which govern society. Factors 
involved in the teaching-learning situation are: School 
organization and administration, school environment and 
facilities, subject matter (its selection and use), methods 
and teaching téctiniques, recognition and provision for 
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individual differences, community relations, the teacher 
(social, professional, and personal equipment), and the 
goals of education for the kind of society desired. 


Based upon the total teaching-learning situation 
confronting every classroom, a series of questions may 
serve the purpose of making an appraisal of democratic 
classroom practices and procedures. These questions 
are stated in such a manner that they might serve as a 
self-appraisal check list for the individual teacher or 
for use as a supervisory device by an entire staff desir- 
ing to analyze the teaching-learning conditions of a 
particular school or school system. 


I. ScHoo. ENVIRONMENT: 


1. Do I give the necessary care and attention to room con- 
ditions, such as light, heat, and ventilation? 

2. Do I keep the room neat and clean with careful &nd eco- 
nomical arrangement of furniture, equipment, and materials? 

3. Do I make careful and definite plans for the routine mat- 
ters, insuring that they are quietly and promptly handled? 

4. Do I encourage pupils to control themselves in such a 
manner that good working conditions are maintained? 

5. Do I secure a work atmosphere that is conducive to effi- 
cient work and learning? 

6. Have I mastered the use of my available materials to be 
used in the lessons, such as apparatus, etc.? 

7. Do I encourage pupils to receive and treat visitors in a 
quiet and gracious. manner? 


II. Susyect MATTER—SELECTION AND USE: 


1. Is the subject matter I am using well chosen and within 
the interests and abilities of the pupils? 

2. Does the subject matter I am using fit the aims and pur- 
poses of the lesson? Is it interesting, practical, worth while, 
and purposeful? 

3. Have I chosen subject matter that is adapted to the ma- 
turity of the group and to the age of the group? Have Il 
adapted course-of-study materials to meet the needs, interest, 
and level of ability of my pupils? 

4. Have I made a proper provision for drill? Is the amount 
sufficient, interesting, and varied enough to meet the needs of 
the pupils? 

5. Do I make full use of reference books and other ma- 
terials found in the school and at the central office? 

6. Do I have sufficient equipment and supplies for general 
work and is there plenty of reference and reserve material? 


III. MetHops, TEACHING TECHNIQUE: 


1. Do I make preparation for each lesson I am to teach? 

2. Have I a clear and definite aim of each lesson unit or 
activity and of the work as a whole? 

3. Have I evidenced skill in establishing automatic responses 
quickly and permanently? ‘ 

4. Do I give opportunity for, and direction in, reflective 
thinking? 

5. Does my teaching show evidence of organization and of 
a definite system in which the subject matter is presented? 

6. Do I arouse interest in pupils and stimulate in them the 
proper incentives for work? 

7. Do I successfully hold all members of the class responsible 
for what goes on in the class? 

8. Do I keep all members of the class actively participating 
in the work during the whole class period? 

9. Do I teach the children to appreciate and understand the 
value of criticism of one another? 

10. Do I teach in such a way that all members of the class 
are interested in the essential parts of the lesson and do they 
respond to the demands made upon them? 

11. Do I teach in a way that the pupils show desired results 
as evidenced by their ability to do work of advanced classes 
and by their ability to meet successfully whatever tests are 
made on their skills? 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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~ Couple Stunts 


DOROTHEA DIETZ 
High School 
Farmingdale, New York 


ODAY’S opportunities for expansion of the 

physical education program to include every child 

encourage teachers to examine closely their own 
programs and plans. 

For some, expansion is simple. Facilities already 
exist ; time allotment and personnel offer no problems. 
Many excellent programs already exist. In such cases 
the examination concerns the “efficiency of production” 
of the program. Is each child getting equal opportunity 
for results, and getting results in terms of his own 
“optimal fitness”? Could he get more per unit of time 
spent? For others, expansion involves ingenious plan- 
ning, complete re-evaluation of program combined with 
hard, driving work. 

To be specific, let us take one example—experi- 
mentation with the use of couple stunts in the physical 
education program. Couple stunts are easily adaptable 
to the available space; mats may be placed at the side 
or end of the gymnasium without interfering in any 
way with the full use of the regular floor space. Small 
supplementary rooms may be used to advantage, or 
locker room space may be used in some instances; a 
space 20 feet by 15 feet can accommodate a group of 
24. 

The activities are dynamic and strong enough to in- 
sure an improved musculature but should not be at- 
tempted before basic conditioning and elementary 
tumbling have been given. Coupie stunts can be simple 
enough to insure success for all, or difficult enough to 
challenge the superior performer; they can be easily 
graded to suit the needs of either the classified or un- 
classified group, or presented in mimeographed form 
with check lists so that each child may progress at her 
own rate of speed; or certain stunts may be selected for 
squad work each day. Variation of presentation adds 
interest. Standards of performance are definite. 

Couple stunts offer a wide variety of experiences in 
balance and the various types of holds used in pyramid 
building. To enjoy participation in stunts, tumbling, 
and pyramid building, girls must be so thoroughly 
trained in the fundamentals that they have the utmost 
confidence in their ability to perform successfully. 
Once a child acquires the feeling that she can “do” 
without physical discomfort, she is well on the way to 
becoming a good performer. Poise and confidence 
come with continued practice. Where can such ex- 
perience be more readily gained for all than through the 
use of couple stunts? 


Suggestions for Teachers 
1. Basic conditioning and elementary tumbling, at 
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BERYL FRECH 


State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


least forward rolls and relaxation are necessary pre | 
requisites for pupils before attempting couple stunts, 

2. Group the easier stunts, and have couples work 
crosswise on mats. (Three couples can work on one 
5 foot x 8 foot mat. ) 

3. Wherever weight is supported by arms, the ars 
must be fully extended or locked at the elbows (stif 
arms). Arms must also be perpendicular to the floor 
to support weight. 

4. Much time may be saved by illustrating and giv- 
ing specific directions, i.e., in explaining how to do the 
first stunt shown in the upper left-hand corner of the 
accompanying illustration the instructor may gay, 
“Supporting girl lies on mat; the top girl stands astride 
at the supporting girl’s waist and faces her feet; the 
latter places her hands on the supporting girl’s ankles 
(thumb inside) ; the left leg is extended back, then the 
right; the head should be up, the back straight, and 
toes pointed. To break, the top girl separates her feet, 
placing one on each side of the body.” 

5. In all stunts where the top girl sits on the support 
ing girl's hands or knees, she should stand astride at 
the supporting girl’s waist and help to support herself, 
steadying her own balance by holding the supporting 
girl’s wrists or knees until position is secure. Then she 
places her own hands in the desired position. 

6. In the back lay-out positions, the supporting gitl 
should get the top girl’s weight or feet adjusted first 
then the top girl may push herself up into place, using 
either arms or legs as the case may be. The necessary 
holds should be carefully explained. 

7. The necessity for perpendicular support of arms 
and/or legs should be stressed. 

8. With the more difficult stunts, one extra perso 
should always be available to steady the top girl until 
the mount is thoroughly learned. 

9. As the skill of the performers increases, the breaks 
are followed by forward or backward rolls according 
to suitability of position of the stunt and break. This 
of course means only one couple to a mat at this stage: 

If safety procedures are carefully taught and stressed, 
seeming hazards become building blocks for a finished 
performance. The knowledge of how to handle oneself 
in difficult situations replaces fear with joy and enthus 
iasm and is one of the valuable outcomes. 

Couple stunts lend themselves very readily to demon- 
stration purposes. A series of graduated stunts may be 
used on side mats while tumbling is being demonstrat- 
ed on mats in the middle of the gymnasium. Groupings 
of couple stunts may be presented simultaneously, as 
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shown in the center photographs in the accompanying 
illustration, Various stunts, in pairs, or in combination, 
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may be demonstrated at the same time. Let the audi- 
(Continued on Page 159) 








Social Dancing for Junior 





High Schools | 


HENRY GLASS | 


Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 


HE organization of a social dancing program at 
T Bret Harte Junior High School was a result of 

the cooperation of the administrative staff, teach- 
ers, and pupils. Under the sponsorship of the princi- 
pal, a recreational dance program was planned that 
served as a functional part of the school community. 
Because the young adolescent has a desire to become 
socially acceptable, and because the junior high school 
student is active and enthusiastic, efforts were directed 
to include the whole school in a complete social dancing 
program. 

In putting the program into effect three divisions 
were created, including the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Following a sign-up period, one morning was 
designated during the week for each group. Because 
of war conditions demanding the participation of stu- 
dents in home and work activities, it was decided to 
hold the dance sessions in the morning from eight- 
fifteen to nine-fifteen. The early hour was a real 
challenge to the enthusiasm and interest of the students, 
and it meant that the many after-school diversions 
would not interfere with the large-scale, planned pro- 
gram. A morning dance class meant that the students 
would come directly to school. Furthermore, a morning 
class meant that both the instructor and the students 
could expend more energy and activity as compared 
with a depleted amount of energy following a full day’s 
teaching and studying. Probably the greatest asset of the 
morning social dance lay in the opportunity of insuring 
a good attendance which aided in providing a term’s 
dancing program. 


It was discovered that a good social dancing program 
is based upon essential factors including the following: 

1. The participation of individual students and stu- 
dent committees in operating the dancing program. 

2. The performing of necessary duties by school 
committees in the organization of the program. 

3. Adequate facilities including sufficient floor space, 
a phonograph, records, and amplifying equipment. 

4. An enthusiastic, competent instructor who could 
demonstrate the patterns and standards of social dan- 
cing. 

In operating the dances, the student body served in 
a number of ways. Two boys were specially trained to 
handle the necessary equipment. It was their respon- 
sibility to set up the equipment before class and to 


_ latest tunes were secured. 


operate it during the course of the program.  Instryp. 
tions were given in the types of records desired for the 
different types of dances as well as pointers governing 
speed and volume. 

Other student members of the School Service Com. 
mittee assisted in checking the attendance. At the be 
ginning of the year, each participant was listed in, 
roll book and had his name checked as he entered oy 





school auditorium. This accurate tabulation was , 
helpful factor in ensuring a steady attendance. If, 
student missed a dance period he could gain admittance 
the next time only by producing a written excuse from 
his parents. This ruling had the effect of placing the 
responsibilities of promptness and continued attendance 
on the student. It was interesting to note the earnest 





ness of the students in complying with the rules. 

Besides checking enrollment, a school dance commit 

tee of’student body officers was very helpful in serving 
as a floor committee. These students aided in getting 
the students on the floor, organizing formations a 
directed by the instructor, and in maintaining a gen- 
eral spirit of helpfulness in directing the dances. The 
fact that the committee consisted of the elected student 
officers carried prestige in the eyes of the pupils. 
“ Because recordings vary in tempo and arrangemett, 
those were selected which had a strong basic rhythm 
including a definite tempo. Generally speaking, it was 
found that vocal recordings were unsatisfactory. As 
far as possible records were varied and copies of the 
It was discovered that a 
microphone attachment was very helpful and necessary 
in giving directions to a large group. 

The dance instructor had had wide experience i 
teaching dancing and was able to bring the studentsa 
varied program of social dancing. Actual demonstra 
tion by the teacher of all step patterns secured the str 
dents’ interest as well as demonstrating the proper 
technique in executing the dance steps. 


The aim of the program was to teach the youngsters 
how to dance sufficiently well so they could participate 
in a social dance program. In addition it was felt im 
portant to equip the students to enable them to mett 
and mix with their fellow classmates on the dant 
floor without embarrassment and social uneasiness. 
In this way the main effort was directed towards ét- 

‘joyment during the learning process. 
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action the above ends of learning and enjoyment. 
The plan of instruction was based on learning the art 
of dancing, and the use of this knowledge in a desirable 
social manner. The routine was to teach one step at 
a time until it was completely mastered. The instruc- 
tor always described and executed the step pattern so 
all the students could see the style and floor pattern. 
Following this, the students performed the step individ- 
ually and without music. When the step was mastered 
it was practiced by the students alone and then with 
partners to music. Later the students tried the same 
step with other students, merely for the fun of dancing. 
Successive patterns were combined as directed by the 
instructor. When the students demonstrated that they 
could use the dance patterns, they were given an op- 
portunity to use the steps in any order they wished. 
At times the instructor used the technique of having 
steps performed as they were called over the micro- 
phone. Thus, if the students started a box step, they 
might be directed to perform a side-conversation step 
or other steps. ° 

Usually the class was begun by having the girls form 
a circle with the boys alternatng. This had the ad- 
vantage of quick organization on a mass scale, thus 
saving time and delay. Other devices were used as 
mixers, such as, 

1. Dividing the boys and girls into single lines to 
merge into couples as they proceeded as in a grand 
march. 

2. Having partners change on the call of “change 
partners.” 

3. Using Paul Jones figures including a grand right 
and left to a new partner. 

4. Using a pony express of a small group of dancers, 
widening out to include others at a given signal. 

The instructor realized that it was necessary to direct 
new dancers as well as to correct the mistakes of more 
experienced students. While it was agreed that good 
dance form should not be overemphasized, poor form 
interfered with the pleasure and smoothness of dance 
execution. To show the contrasting correct manner, 
the teacher indicated the desired method. 

The dance program included instruction in the fox 
trot, waltz, jitterbug, rhumba, conga, and schottische. 
Most of the time was spent on the fox trot as this was 
the popular choice of the students. Also a basic knowl- 
edge of fox trot steps enabled the student to adapt the 
same steps as the box, conversation, and twinkle, to 
other dance tempi. The schottische, rhumba, and conga 
reeived consideration as good mixers as well as novelty 
dances in varying our program. Instruction in the 


A PROGRAM was planned that would put into 


jitterbug was included because of the great interest of . 


the students, and during the course an attempt was 
made to remove some of the more objectionable aspects 
of the dance. 

The instructor constantly referred to the standards 
of correct dancing mechanics in evolving the dance 
program. The following are listed as desirable objec- 
tives : 

1. Correct dancing position: 
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a. partners with parallel shoulders 
b. partners leaning slightly forward with chests 
lightly touching 
c. boy’s left and girl’s right hand extended shoul- 
der height. Boy’s right hand below girl’s left shoulder 
and girl’s left hand resting lightly on boy’s shoulder 
2. Maintaining good balance: 
a. holding body erect, yet relaxed 
b. tucking hips under body 
c. keeping the feet together with weight evenly 
divided over both feet 
d. making an even change of weight so the body 
equilibrium is steady and smooth 
3. Giving a good lead: 
a. leading with chest and the fingers and palm of 
the hand 
b. giving proper timing to the lead so a change 
in direction or pattern is clearly indicated 
c. developing a light, easy lead so as to keep good 
balance 
d. leading with the weight of the body inclined 
forward over the balls of the feet 
4. Following a partner’s lead: 
a. taking long, reaching steps 
b. leaning: forward to catch the indications of the 
lead 
c. carrying the weight on the balls of the feet 
d. keeping the feet together in stepping backward 
or forward 
e. taking a complete, full step 
f. learning various step patterns so as to be able 
to take the lead 
The following points served as standards of good 
form and style: 
1. Finishing a step completely before starting a new 
pattern. 
2. Achieving variety by varying the tempo of steps. 
3. Varying steps in direction and pattern. 
4. Observing “traffic rules” on the dance floor. 
5. Refraining from awkward steps and steps that 
interfere with other dancers. 
The instruction in the course of dance techniques was 
planned in the following manner: 
1. Fox trot techniques (slow, medium, fast) 
a. walking steps 
b. two steps 
c. walking step with a follow through 
d. collegiate or open conversation step 
e. modern swing step 
f. box step 
g. twinkle steps 
h. figure eight (grapevine) 
2. Jitterbug 
a. basic shuffle pattern 
b. break step 
c. turn-out step 
d. simple variation of basic patterns 
3. Waltz 
a. basic step 
b. side-conversation step 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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Summer Session Plans 
A’ announcement of summer sessions planned for teacher- 
education institutions for the coming summer will appear 
in the May issue of the Journal. The deadline for copy is April 
1. Brief statements should include the following information: 
School and location, inclusive dates of session, general subject 
matter headings, and address for further information. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EDERAL aid to education bills, S. 181 and H.R. 1296, were 
introduced in the 79th Congress now in session. The new 
bills follow closely the measures to which the last Senate gave 
five days of consideration. 

Hearings were held in late January and early February 
before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor of which 
Senator Murray of Montana is the new chairman. The Senate 
version of the bill is sponsored again by Senators Thomas and 
Hill while Congressman Ramspeck sponsors the companion bill 
in the House. 

Indications are that the bills will be amended to feature 
measures for equalization of educational opportunities. There 
is greater optimism now than ever before, as a result of cur- 
rent interest and action, that Congress will react favorably 
to the proposals. Health, physical education, and recreation 
leaders are reminded that any national legislation which will 
raise the standards of general education will tend to help any 
area of education. 


Physical Education in Paraguay 
N organization unique in Paraguayan educational history, 
the National Council of Physical Culture, has recently 
undertaken the operation of an extensive national program. The 
Council was established to stimulate interest in physical educa- 
tion, promote sports competition, establish playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums, and athletic fields, organize physical education pro- 
grams and sports in universities, and to make physical educa- 
tion an integral and obligatory part of the school curriculums. 

The activities of the Council are carried on by three sections: 
Physical Education, Sports, and Scouts. The programs of the 
Sports and Scouts Sections have not yet been announced. The 
chief activity of the Section on Physical Education is the Na- 
tional School of Physical Education, which is temporarily 
housed at the Paraguayan Military School in Asuncion. A 
tract of land of more than 160 acres near Asuncion has been 
acquired, and the Council anticipates the construction in the 
near future of a large national stadium, administration build- 
ing, classrooms, and courts for tennis, basketball, volleyball, 
and other sports. 

Students who enroll in the School must have completed their 
secondary education, and must pass a physical examination. 
Graduates, after satisfactory completion of a prescribed curricu- 
lum which requires 747 clock hours, become Professors of 
Physical Education. Graduates of the School are expected to 
become teachers in the schools of Paraguay, as present facili- 
ties for training teachers are inadequate to meet this demand. 

Captain Juan G. Vargas, the director of the school, Captain 
Cesar Adorno, head of the Section on Biometry and Captain 
Enrique DeZuniga, Assistant Director, were all the recipients 
of scholarships in physical education awarded by the Brazilian 
government in 1942. In addition, the Brazilian government has 
made two similar awards to Paraguayan girls, who are in 
training at the Institute of Physical Education for Girls in 
Rio de Janeiro. Two women and one man have been awarded 
scholarships by the Argentine government, and are studying 
in Buenos Aires at the Institute of General Belgrano. 

Soccer (known as football) is still the favorite sport of 
Paraguay, being played the year around before enthusiastic 
crowds. Basketball, tennis, and track, however, have gained 
in popularity in recent years, particularly in Asuncion. 
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‘has available, free to libraries on request, a pamphlet listing 


——_ 
Veterans | 

HE Veterans Administration has openings for Physical: gj 
rectors in mental hospitals. This position calls for . 
men who are interested and experienced in the field of 
recreation. It is a comparatively new field and offers 
opportunities for research and study. Those selected vill 

sent to special schools for short courses in the psychiatric 
plication of games and exercise. + 
A long-range study is involved in this area of educatig 
which will provide a lifelong profession for those who qualify 
With overtime, the annual salary ranges from $2,200 to around 
$3,000. Those desiring to make application are requested 
write to the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 5 
D. C., for full particulars. 7 


College 
Social 


Briefs 
OMMANDER William R. Kane, 1933 graduate of the 
Naval Academy, is now in command of the Naval Aviation 
Physical and Military Training Program. He succeeded Com. 
mander Frank H. Wickhorst who was detached for sea duty. 

Of all the twenty-six departments of the National Educatios 
Association having separate and extra membership fees the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. ranks first in membership. 

Only two of the first 110 groups that applied to the War | 
Committee on Conventions for permission to hold meetings to 
be attended by more than fifty delegates were approved. Both 
were small groups meeting to plan War Fund campaigns. 

Both the Northwest and Eastern District Associations voted 
to cancel their annual meetings. The former was scheduled to 
meet in Portland, Oregon, April 6-7; the latter in Springfield 
Massachusetts, April 4-6. 

The NEA Legislative Commission has officially committed 
itself “as favoring the general principles of legislation that 
would provide an adequate health and physical fitness program 
for the youth of the nation to become a part of the work of 
the schools.” 

The Bibliographical Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., now 





the important materials on peacetime conscription and related | 
problems. 


Membership Progress 
LL six districts and forty-one states have appointed mem- 
bership chairmen. All districts and thirty-three states 
had officially accepted their quotas by February 1. 

Twenty states on February 1 had equaled or exceeded their 
official counts as of June 1, 1944. 
The total A.A.H.P.E.R. membership on February 1 was 
approximately three hundred more than the total count on 

June 1, 1944, in spite of the fact that only about one-third oi 


1,500 December expirations had been renewed and were back 
in the files. 


Health Education Workshop 

a a long-term program for the improvement 
of the program of health education in the Atlanta Public 
Schools, the teachers of the Atlanta system recently held a 
four-day workshop in health education. A unique feature of the 
workshop was that it was conceived, planned, and executed 
by the teachers themselves through their own professional 
organization, the Atlanta Public School Teachers Association. 
More than one hundred Atlanta teachers participated in the 
pre-planning activities, and more than eight hundred out of the 
nine hundred and sixty Atlanta teachers actually participated in 

the workshop, although attendance was strictly voluntary. 
Professional direction was supplied by the Division of Teacher 
Education of Emory University, and the staff of consultants 
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Honor Roll 
Education Institutions With 100 Per Cent En- 
oe of All Major Students in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
The following teacher-education institutions have 
achieved 100 per cent enrollment. Others will be included 
in future additions to this list as reports are received. 


School Membership Chairman 
Northwestern Missouri State Teachers 
College, Marysville, Missouri ........ Wincie Ann Carruth 


Ithaca College, Department of Physical 


Education for Men, Ithaca, New 

| See eer oe ARS eee William Grimshaw 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Educa- 

tion, Boston, Massachusetts. ................ Marjorie Bouve 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Wesleyan, 

ES CS ernest eT ee Donnie 

Texas State College for Women, 
a IIIT cect nnecincscncsscsceacccnni Anne Schley Duggan 

College of Idaho, Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Caldwell, 

DOIN ine ee eee Mrs. Marian Ritchie 

Alabama State College for Women, 

Montevallo, Alabama ...........................- Margaret McCall 

Kansas State Teachers College, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Wom- 
en, Pittsburg, Kansas: <..\..:..........--.... Lucille Hatlestad 

The Woman’s College of University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Cam TRIR nnn nnnn nnn nnnnnnncnennnnnsesnecnense Mary C. Coleman 

Brenau College, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Gainesville, 

OL EO co ee ea Margaret Mantle Stookey 
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was provided by the cooperation of other higher institutions, 
governmental agencies, private associations, and the National 
Education Association. In addition, many members from the 
faculty of the Atlanta schools served as staff members, bring- 
ing the total of consultants to sixty-five. 

During the first three meetings of the workshop, discussion 
groups gave attention to various particular areas of a complete 
health program with the objective of discovering needed im- 
provements in the Atlanta program. On the last afternoon, 
through small discussion groups, concrete plans were made 
for future steps, and these plans probably constituted the most 
interesting phase of the workshop. 

It was proposed by the teachers that, through the coopera- 
tion of all agencies, four types of activities be continued. First, 
a series of Saturday sessions for developing resources in certain 
activity fields were proposed. Second, the establishment of 
eleven study committees was initiated to devise ways and means 
to bring about certain specified improvements. These commit- 
tees were given administrative backing, furnished with consulta- 
tive help, and asked to present reports to the next workshop. 
Third, machinery was established for individual school and 
individual teacher experimentation in the field of health educa- 
tion, and results are to be reported and disseminated. Fourth, 
certain resource courses are to be offered by higher institutions. 

To carry out these proposals, the teachers set up a Steering 
Committee to take the initiative in working out plans with the 
school administration and the Division of Teacher Education 
of Emory University. Steps have been taken to make progress 
with the proposals, and the whole undertaking, as a splendid 
technique for in-service education, is receiving enthusiastic 
support from every quarter. 


More Inclusive News Items 
HE membership is encouraged to help the efforts of state 
and district association news editors to make news items 
more inclusive of all areas and of all levels in our field. Much 
of it has related predominately to physical education in the 
colleges. State editors are reminded that their news items 
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must be sent to the district editors before the first of the month. 
It will be greatly appreciated if all news items are double- 
spaced and typed according to the way they appear in the 
Journal. 


College Physical Education Association Proceedings 
Beng Proceedings of the annual meeting of the College 

Physical Education Association held in Columbus, Ohio, 
will be available by April 15 for an estimated price of $1.00 
per copy. Any increase in demand for copies will need to be 
known in advance of actual publication. Reservation of copies 
should be made immediately to the Secretary-Treasurer, Glen 
W. Howard, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Military Training Bill 

ONGRESSMAN ANDREW JACKSON MAY of Ken- 

tucky introduced in the House of Representatives to the 
79th Congress on January 3, 1945, the following bill, H. R. 515. 
It was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs of which 
Mr. May is the Chairman. A copy of the bill is presented 
below: 

A BILL 


To provide military or naval training for all male citizens 
who attain the age of eighteen years, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That (a) the Congress hereby declares that the reservoir of 
trained manpower built up at such enormous expense during 
the present war should not be permitted to become empty again 
as after World War I, but should be perpetuated for the peace 
and security of future generations. 


(b) That Congress further declares that this end can be 
assured only through a system of military training for all able- 
bodied male citizens in their early manhood. While the details 
of future military organization cannot be determined with pre- 
cision until after the terms of a permanent peace can be 
envisaged, there can be no thoroughly effective national defense 
system that does not rest upon the democratic principle that 
all citizens of a free state should be trained to defend their 
country. 


(c) The Congress further declares that the training system 
should be inaugurated as soon as practicable after the cessation 
of hostilities in order to utilize material resources and training 
experience which will otherwise soon be dissipated. 

Sec. 2. Under such regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe, every male citizen of the United States and every male 
alien residing therein shall, upon attaining the age of eighteen 
years, or within four years thereafter, be subject to military 
or naval training, and shall be inducted into the Army or Navy 
of the United States, for this purpose alone, for a period of 
one year, except persons as shall be serving in the armed 
forces at the time this section takes effect, such exception to 
be under regulations to be prescribed by the President for the 
exemptions of such persons by reason of service with the 
armed forces. The period of training shall be one year, less 
such time, not exceeding one month, as may be reasonably 
necessary for induction, mobilization, and demobilization: Pro- 
vided, That any person subject to training under the provisions 
of this Act shall have the privilege of electing in such manner 
and at such time as may be prescribed by regulation, whether 
such training shall begin when he attains the age of eighteen 
years or whether it shall be deferred for not more than four 
years and of expressing whether he desires to train in the 
Army or the Navy, and, so far as practicable, he shall be trained 
in accordance with such expressed desire: Provided, however, 
That any person who has been graduated by a preparatory or 
high school may, after his seventeenth birthday, elect with the 
consent of his parents or persons standing in loco parentis to 
be inducted before his eighteenth birthday: And provided 
further, That during the period of training prescribed in this 
section, it shall be the duty of all officers charged with the 
training to select and record the names of all trainees who 
show capacity for leadership with a view to encouraging them 
to qualify as reserve noncommissioned officers and officers dur- 
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ing their period of enrollment as reservists under the provisions 
of section 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Each young man after the completion of his training 
under section 2 shall be enrolled as a reservist in the land or 
naval forces of the United States for a period of six years, 
but shall not be subject to compulsory military service during 
that period except in an emergency declared by the Congress 
and then only under such conditions as the Congress may 
prescribe: Provided, That any man who completes his training 
under section 2 and who thereafter serves satisfactorily as a 
volunteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Regular Army 
for a period of at least one year, or in the National Guard of 
the United States or the Naval Militia for a period of at least 
two years, or in an organized reserve unit for a period of at 
least three years, shall be deemed to have completed the six- 
year period as a reservist prescribed in this section, but nothing 
in this section shall be construed to prevent any such man, 
while in the National Guard of the United States or the Naval 
Militia, from being ordered or called to active duty therein 
by appropriate Act of Congress. 

Sec. 4. After the period of reserve enrollment prescribed in 
section 3 no man shall be subject to compulsory military service 
except when the Congress shall have declared a_ national 
emergency requiring such service, and then only under such 
conditions as the Congress may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions 
of this Act, or regulations made pursuant thereto, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year or a fine of not more than $1,000, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall become effective six months after 


‘whichever of the following dates is the earlier: (1) The date 


of a proclamation by the President that the war is ended, or 
(2) the date specified in a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “National Military 
Training Act of 1945.” 


U. S. Office of Education Conference 

N Saturday, January 27, Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 

sioner of Education, presided at what it is hoped will be 
the first of a series of conferences sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Press Association. Dr. Studebaker invited the editors of 
Washington magazines to meet together to discuss the possi- 
bility of getting more of the U. S. Office of Education activ- 
ities reported in educational journals. He discussed his annual 
report for 1944, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office. 

Included with this report is a chart showing the plan or 
organization for improving the services of the U. S. Office of 
Education to schools and colleges. The proposed plan calls for 
two assistant commissioners, A and B. Under Assistant Com- 
missioner A are the Divisions. of Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Vocational Education, and Higher Edu- 
cation. Under Assistant Commissioner B are the Divisions 
of School Administration, Auxiliary Services, Central Office 
Services, and International Educational Relations. There is at 
present before Congress a bill based on the proposed plan 
asking for an appropriation of $1,800,000 for the coming year. 
This amount is estimated by Dr. Studebaker as roughly one- 
third of the total needed to make the proposed plan an actuality. 
Representatives Hare and Keefe are on the subcommittee for 
the bill. Members are urged to contact the latter and also 
their own congressmen and encourage them to support this bill. 


School-Community Health Education Supervisor 
ME: W. L. DAVIS has been appointed to the position of 
supervisor of school-community health education in the 
Alabama State Department of Education. Working in twenty 
selected schools he will assist the schools in using the services 
of all community agencies which are interested in health and 
in a position to make a contribution to the health program 
of the school and community. — 
The instructional procedures for the work will emphasize 
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Congressional Hearings ae 

The Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Educati 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, U, S. Setaae 
has indicated that committee hearings will be held i 
school health education, physical education, and reall 
tion after April 1. Senator Claude Pepper, Florida, i | 
the chairman. i 

Plans are underway to marshall all of the Possible 
data and resources to enable those invited to appear be. 
fore the Committee to present a valid picture of the 
current school program and the needs for the future. Any 
person having contributions, especially those substantiated 
by data, on any phase of the school program including 
any recent surveys, experimental projects, or authoritative 
statements: are urged to send them to the Washington 
office. 

It is likely that no legislation in our field which is 
introduced in Congress will receive official hearings untij 
Senator Pepper’s group makes its recommendations, 
Although the function of his group is not to initiate or 








upon with favor, are widely publicized, and will likely 
serve as a basis for legislation that is later formulated 
and passed. In a great measure, therefore, these proposed 
hearings may literally chart the direction and progress 
in the school area for years to come. 











practical experiences, observations, and functional activities 
which should give meaning to instructional periods. The pur. 
poses of the project as outlined are as follows: 

1. To develop in students an appreciation for and a recogni- 
tion of their responsibilities for a community health program 
that will contribute to the improvement of the health and living 
conditions of the people. 

2. To develop in students a consciousness of the importance 
of a knowledge of health and to lead them to establish health 
practices that will function in protecting the health of th 
individual, the family, and the community. 

3. To develop in students understandings and competences in 
procedures and skills for taking care of illnesses and emergen- 
cies in the home and the community. 

4. To develop in schools a health program that is a vital 
functional part of the total school program from the first grade 
through the twelfth grade. 

5. To develop in schools a health program based on the 
needs, problems, and conditions of the community served by 
the school. 

Each of the thirteen supervisors in the Division of Instru- 
tion work directly under Dr. W. Morrison McCall, Director, 
Division of Instruction, State Department of Education. 





« Canadian News ; 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 











Canadian members of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, along with all Canadians 
in the profession, deeply appreciate the generosity of ou 
neighbors to the south for the inclusion of a Canadian news 
section in the Journal. Next month, it is hoped that all th 
provinces will be represented in the news. 

A Joint Convention of the Canadian Physical Education 
Association and the National Physical Fitness Council wa 
held in Winnipeg, Nov. 2, 3, and 4 and proved the most suc 
cessful to date. The Canadian Physical Education Association's 
sixth convention along with the National Physical Fitness 
Council’s third meeting drew 160 members, with delegates 
present from every province but Prince Edward Island. 

Dr A. H Steinhaus, formerly Chief, Division, Health Ed 
cation and Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education, Wasi 
ington, D. C., and Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Senior Physical 
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sentative, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., were the two key convention speakers. The contribu- 
tions made by each were very much appreciated. Their friendly 
informality and sincere interest in our problems appealed to 
all those present. Their enthusiasm and experience proved a 
inspiration. 
oe skillful leadership of the Canadian Association 
President, Jack Lang, and the National Director for Physical 
Fitness, Major Ian Eisenhardt, each group gained a clearer 
view of the other’s problems and discovered many opportuni- 
ties for closer cooperation. 


QUEBEC hs did By Capt. William Bowie 

The Quebec Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation is a bilingual organization. Its Board of Di- 
rectors is composed of physical fitness enthusiasts, and French 
and English-speaking Canadians. : 

The Quebec Association which is numerically the strongest 
branch of the Canadian Physical Education Association, is 
bringing its full weight to bear on the Provincial Government 
to implement the terms of the National Physical Fitness Bill 
by signing an agreement with the federal government in order 
to put the scheme into operation. — 

A campaign is now underway to stir up public interest by 
addresses on physical fitness. Petitions are being circulated 
under the auspices of local agencies, one of which aims at 
securing some three thousand signatures in ‘an eight-day whirl- 
wind campaign. A number of the local unions are also keenly 
interested and have set themselves an objective of an additional 
5,000 signatures to a petition to the Provincial Government. 

Dr. Dorothy La Salle, Senior Physical Fitness Representa- 
tive, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., was sched- 
uled to address the General Meeting of the association at the 
McGill University Faculty Club on February 2. Following the 
dinner, the association’s members and friends will attend the 
McGill Athletic Festival, and Sports Cavalcade which will in- 
clude demonstrations of volleyball, badminton, table tennis, 
gymnastics, tumbling, and a feature basketball game with 
Clarkson Technical College, The evening will be rounded out 
with dancing with a well known Montreal orchestra in attend- 
ance. 

Dr. La Salle made an outstanding contribution to the cause 
of physical fitness at the National Convention held in Win- 
nipeg in November of last year. The Quebec Association lost 
no time in arranging for her to visit Quebec. 

Under the auspices of the Quebec Association, a mammoth 
Physical Fitness Rally will be held in the Forum during the 
Victory Loan Campaign. A capacity house of some 13,000 is 
assured for this annual popular event. Pupils from all ele- 
mentary and high schools will participate in mass demonstra- 
tions. 


WESTERN ONTARIO By Doris W. Plewes 

The Western Ontario Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation was organized in March, 1944, as a 
branch of the Canadian Physical Education Association. Mr. 
G. Howard Crocker, honorary president of the association, 
greeted the members and visitors. 

Major Ian Eisenhardt, National Director of Physical Fitness, 
was the key speaker at the annual meeting of the association 
held in London, on October 27 and 28. Major A. A. Burridge, 
Ontario member on the Council for Physical Fitness, who ac- 
companied Major Eisenhardt, spoke on several occasions. Other 
speakers used a workshop technique, demonstration followed 
by discussion, and participation. These included Mr. Murray 
McNie, University of Western Ontario; Miss W. Prendergast, 
London Normal School; Mr. J. W. Edwards, Ridgetown High 
School; Mr. Bill Rogen, Sarnia Collegiate Institute; and Dr. 
Doris W. Plewes, Central Collegiate Institute, London. Stu- 
dents from the London Normal School, Ridgetown High School, 
and Central Collegiate Institute took part in the demonstra- 
tions. 

The problem of obtaining suitable films for use in Ontario 
was discussed. Sources for all types of films useful for health, 
physical education, and recreation were presented by Mr. An- 


Fitness Repre 
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drew Reekie, Y.M.C.A., London. Members were urged to 
bring pressure to bear on the National Committee to allow 
the rental of American films. 

The Western Ontario Association now has over seventy 
members and is unique in that its members come from fourteen 
counties and represent a wide variety of interests in the field. 

Miss Winifred Prendergast, Provincial Normal School, Lon- 
don, conducted a Play Equipment Project for 105 teachers-in- 
training during January, 1945. Most of the self-made equip- 
ment will help solve the equipment problem for Grades I to 
IV. Mr. G. Howard Crocker, Director of Athletics, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, announces an expanded phys- 
ical education program. Major W. A. Dewar has been ap- 
pointed as associate professor in the Department of Physical 
Education. Flight Lt. C. V. Box came into the Department 
on February i, 1945, as assistant and full-time secretary for 
the Western Ontario Secondary Schools Association. W.O.S. 
S.A. activities will be resumed with the annual track and field 
meet this spring. W.O.S.S.A. plans to expand its program of 
activities for boys and girls in secondary schools as soon as 
conditions permit. 

The University will open a B.A. course in physical educa- 
tion in the fall of 1946 when they hope to have their new 
field house ready for use. Meanwhile, courses in physical edu- 
cation will be offered in 1945 during the summer session. 

Mr. Andrew H. Reekie, President of the Y.M.C.A. Physical 
Directors’ Society for Canada, at present at the Y.M.C.A., 
London, reports that the Canadian Y.M.C.A. Sports College 
of the Air is attracting many boys in Western Ontario to 
“listen in” each Saturday at noon. The program originated 
for the purpose of giving every boy an opportunity to become 
a better athlete with advice from famous players and coaches. 
Forty-six Canadian radio stations carry the program which is 
supplemented by short, specific guides written by men who 
have proved their leadership in the field of sports. The most 
popular guides at present are: 


1. How to Train for Hockey. 
2. How to Play Better Hockey. 


Each sport will be dealt with in its season. Personal ath- 
letic problems are discussed each week over the air or by 
letter. This project is bringing to many rural boys, the oppor- 
tunity to follow the training of an expert which he has so 
often lacked. 


Any boy may become a member of the Sports College and 
receive the supplements and letters upon application to the 
Y.M.C.A., Box 99, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 


Ridgetown High and Agricultural-Vocational School under 
the leadership of Principal J. W. Edwards has expanded its 
fortnightly recreation program. A Community Recreation 
Club formed last fall has taken over the school program and 
now provides a broader program designed to serve the town 
and the surrounding rural area. The school is represented on 
the executive board which plans what are called the “Fun 
Forums.” The close cooperation between the school and the 
community guaranteed the success of the project, and has re- 
lieved the school of considerable responsibility. 

The high school has enlarged its health education program. 
A recent survey of pupil diets revealed deficiencies in many 
cases. As a result the school is serving mid-morning milk, 
and is dispensing vitamin pills and a hot dish at noon, the 
last two without charge. 

Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario, enjoys its 
“Friday Nighters” or “Rumpusses.” Co-recreation of many 
types is available. Mass volleyball, basketball, ping-pong, shuf- 
fleboard, darts, all types of table games from chess to ana- 
grams, movies, sing-songs, skits, stunts, round and square 
dancing, refreshments in the cafeteria, are the regular features 
on the program. Basketball, darts, and square dancing are 
the favorites this season. 


Each fortnight some novelty feature is included, such as the 
January skating party which was followed by a box-lunch 


supper. The program is free to all students registered at the 
Institute. Refreshments are sold at cost. 
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By Lestie J. Sparks 


Willamette University 
Sole em, Oregon 
MONTANA 
In October, 1944, at a meeting of the Montana Education 
Association the Montana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation had a part in the general meeting 
for Thursday, Oct. 26. John Breeden, Department of Physical 


Education, Montana State College, Bozeman, presented an 
address, the Butte High School girls, under Miss Inga Hoem, 
director, gave a tumbling demonstration, and modern dance 
selections were presented by Montana State College Girls, 
Miss Miriam Hart, director. 

i first time that we have had such an opportunity 
and we were very well pleased with the response of the 


audience. 





The section meetings were well attended. One meeting was 
given over to Dr. Edythe Hershey, director of the Division 
of Maternal and Child Health, State Board of Health, who 
talked about the well child. The second meeting was a “learn 
by doing” meeting. Miss Hart and Mr. Hertler taught square 
dances and folk dances to the group. 


WASHINGTON 

In Tacoma a community health executive committee has 
been planned on which are to be representatives from Pierce 
County Medical Association, Pierce County Dental Associa- 
tion, the school health director, county health officer, city 
health officer, and the health and physical education staff of 
the high schools. In the same city, minimum requirements in 
activity achievements are being worked out in all grades 
through the high schools.. These will be so arranged that 
gradual progression will be possible from grade to grade. 
Provision for expansion of the minimum essentials to fit 
individual needs will be provided. The School Board and Park 
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endurance, rls. This proved so 
successful that the g or the same course to 
be included in the curriculum next semester. 


Women’s golf at the Arizona has had an 





excep hocially i which included the fall 
open ses advanced players. Sev- 
eral to rant t competing against men on 
the faculty were arrange 20, and 21 the golf 


beeline were fortunate i >» act as score keepers 
for the Tucson Open Golf Tournament which has a $5,000 
prize. In this city tournament all the leading professional 
golfers of the United States participated. 


The women at the University . y9§ Arizona have been ur- 


usually interested in their extracurricular athletic program 
this year. During the first of this year they had doubled the 
participation of last year. Their tournaments and exhibitions 
included hockey, volleyball, archery, bowling, tennis, and golf. 

From Flagstaff comes news of the Navy V-12 physical 
training program. The program has been adjusted to winter 
climatic conditions and it has been necessary to hold most 
of the work inside during the winter semester. The adminis- 
tration of the program has been simplified due to all men 
having a strength-test score above 50. Each man meets 
the prescribed swimming requirement of one day a week in 
the pool and for non-swimmers it is three days a_ week. 
In addition to requirements, water polo is played one day a 
week by most of the trainees. Instruction is offered one day 
a week in hand-to-hand combatives. Boxing, wrestling, and 
judo have been offered thus far in the present semester. 
Volleyball or basketball is offered one day a week along the 
lines of interclass competition. On Wednesday of each week 
the trainees participate in what is termed the “Variety Show.” 
Most of the men look forward to this as it includes most 
of the good characteristics of an interesting physical fitness 
program. The men are divided into six teams, each team 
having approximately ten men, and competition is keen to 
win. Areas in the gym are set aside for each event so all 
men are working during the period. Tug o’ War is engaged 
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in by two teams. Winner is two out of three. Reg mr = 

ed by two other teams in which a circle is forme _ by 
play and a towel is used to paddle the men to the right 
ee ae with the towel until he runs around the circle 
= returns to the vacated spot. The third set of teams engaged 

- the old Navy game of “Clear the Deck.” This game is 
yer by having the two teams take positions on a large 
on and at a given signal engage the opponents in wrestling 
oth grappling to force the opponent off the mat. The team 
which clears the mat of opposition wins. The teams are 
rotated so each game is played by each team. In addition 
to the physical training classes intramural events are offered. 
Twelve teams are entered in the basketball round-robin tour- 
nament with ten men on each team. The boxing tournament 
has a total of thirty-two men entered in all weight divisions. 
It is felt that the program has been enjoyed by most of the 
trainees and the fact that no man has a score below 50 points 
seems to indicate it has been adequate. ; 

The constitution of the Rifle Club for Women at the Ari- 
rona State Teachers College at Flagstaff has been amended 
to include the Navy V-12 trainees who are interested in 
improving marksmanship. The men use their own rifles and 
pistols and the -interest is keen. An indoor range has been 
made available and already is too small to accommodate the 
number of men and women who attend the instruction hours. 

The Flagstaff college is desirous of having an organ for 
its auditorium so committees have been appointed to plan 
ways and means of raising money. A Hammond electric 
organ is the goal; however, it is quite possible that a pipe 
organ may be installed. A carnival was planned for Feb- 
ruary in which all organizations cooperated to raise a sum 
towards the purchase of the organ. Outdoor sports events— 
skiing, skating, races, etc., took place in the afternoon and 
there was dancing in the evening. 

Ruth Born of Prescott, Lillian Chatham of Nogales, Maxine 
McCain of Yuma and Patricia Mae Smith of Phoenix have 
been awarded the “A” sweater for sports participation and 
Women’s Athletic Association activities during the year. The 
association also announced the initiation of 90 girls who spent 
the week before final examinations wearing pigtails at all 
times except for formal occasions. 

The increasingly popular Family Fun Night programs, 
sponsored as a city-wide project by the Maricopa County Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers and the Phoenix Community 
Activities Board, now have organized in twelve of the local 
elementary schools which have reported a 32 per cent pupil 
participation. Stevenson School ranks highest in the per- 
centage of boys and girls taking part in the home programs, 
with 53 per cent of the pupils participating. Jackson School 
ranks second, with 49 per cent, and Adams School is third 
with 37 per cent. Howard Soule, principal of Monroe School, 
is chairman of the project which is designed to provide weekly 
‘home nights” for the entire family, with entertainment that 
can be enjoyed by everyone. A Family Fun Syllabus, suggest- 
ing games and entertainment for the family group, is being 
distributed to each school pupil. 

The last preliminary round in the old-time fiddlers’ contest 
was held at the Valley of the Sun Square Dance January 20 
at the Shrine auditorium. Four contestants participated in 
the intermission-time play. Finals are scheduled for the Feb- 
ruary dance. On this same program were fifteen square dances. 
Spectators watched from the balconies the intricate steps per- 
formed by men in Western clothes and women in swirling 
formal evening dresses. 


CALIFORNIA , By Margaretta Reagan 
Santa Barbara: Teachers have welcomed Miss Helen S. 
Strain, recently added to the physical education department of 
the city schools to supervise physical education in the eight 
elementary schools. Miss Strain is a graduate of Washington 
State followed by several years’ experience at Vancouver 
Junior High school and she completed her master’s work 
aong with graduate teaching at Utah Agricultural College. 
Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, Superintendent of Santa Barbara 
City Schools, has secured Dr. L. C. Newton Wayland as 
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full-time medical director. Dr. Wayland, a graduate of Stan- 
ford Medical School, has had fine experience as a pediatrician 
and as a member of the Santa Barbara County Health Depart- 
ment for the past six years. He has just finished a series of 
three group study meetings under the auspices of the P. T. A. 
for the purpose of giving parents a first-hand knowledge of 
the health program of the City Schools. 

Intramural athletics at La Cumbre and Santa Barbara Junior 
High Schools have just finished tag football and speedball. 
These leagues are handled by C. J. Anderson, Gordon Gray, 
Bob Glover, and Milton Nahr. 

By public subscription of both youth and adults, Santa Bar- 
bara has raised over $42,000 to purchase and renovate a group 
of buildings which provide a central Civic Recreation Center. 
This property includes several club and conference rooms, a 
large and small auditorium, a separate craft building, and a 
gymnasium. The Recreation Commission has employed L. B. 
Jackson, recently returned from Red Cross Recreation in the 
Aleutians, to serve as managing director on the staff of the 
Recreation Department under Sterling S. Winans, Director of 
Recreation. 

Miss Helen Evans, formerly in USO work at Merced and 
Riverside and in charge of youth recreation at Ventura, has 
just joined the staff of the Santa Barbara Recreation Depart- 
ment to assist in Women’s Sports Leagues and in youth-center 
activities. 

Camp Conestoga, a gypsy camp resembling a day camp, was 
opened for the first time in the summer of 1944 at Anapamu 
Park, by the Santa Barbara City Recreation Commission. 
The main feature of the camp and the thing that gave it its 
gypsy nature, was the mule team and wagon by means ot 
which the campers moved about. The team was loaned by 
the United States Forest Service through Mr. Nash-Bouldon 
of the Los Padres National Forest, and the wagon was loaned 
by a local citizen. 

The camp was run on a schedule of activities five days a 
week. The schedule which was changeable to meet changing 
interests and activities, was as follows: Monday—Camp meet- 
ing day. Plans were made for the week’s activities; Tuesday 
—Games and crafts, Wednesday—Trip to the beach with din- 
ner being cooked either there or later at the camp; Thursday 
—Overnight trip to some spot within mule distance; Friday— 
Disbanding the trip; Crafts and games. Almost 300 different 
boys and girls visited the camp at least once during the sum- 
mer. A total of 2,436 daily attendances were recorded. There 
was an average daily attendance of 51 children. Boys outnum- 
bered girls about 3 to 1. The ages of campers ranged from 
2% years to 18. 

The program had a much wider range of activities and 
hence appealed to a much wider group than the usual play- 
ground program. It included all the usual playground activi- 
ties. Opportunities for the development of democratic quali- 
ties and for true recreative experiences were very much greater. 
This type of program might well be established in other areas 
of the city in place of the usual limited playground activities. 

Long Beach: The Long Beach Unit of the C.A.H.P.E.R. 
sponsored a Teachers’ Institute session on interracial relations. 
The session, a dinner meeting open to all teachers, was held 
January 15, at the Masonic Temple. So much interest was 
shown that many were unable to secure reservations. 

Dr. Harold M. Kingsley of Pilgrim House was the main 
speaker. His topic, “My White Neighbor and I,” dealt with 
the problems of minority groups with special emphasis on 
problems of negroes handicapped by their inability to secure 
the rights guaranteed them by the Constitutional Amendments. 

A question period followed during which questions concern- 
ing minority groups were answered by Miss Violet Sell, libra- 
rian and teacher of a Japanese Sunday school class, Senor 
Luis Armas, formerly of Uruapan, Mexico, and now a citizen 
of the United States, and Rev. H. C. White, head of the 
evangelical work among Methodist colored people ef Southern 
California. Mr. Wellington Pierce of Woodrow Wilson High 
School acted as moderator. 

Entertainment preceding the main ‘topic included two negro 
spirituals sung by Senora Luis Armas. Three Wilson High 
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School students, Dick Waller, with a clarinet solo followed 
by a novelty encore on the tonette, and Jesse and Lolita 
Garcia dancing “Chiapanecas” to the rhythmic clapping of the 
diners completed the entertainment. 

Committee members responsible for the meeting included 
Robert Bunnett, Kathleen McNally, and Leroy Hill (Lind- 
bergh) ; Helen Clark, and Josephine Reardon (Polytechnic) ; 
Frances Dixon, and Rod Ballard (Recreation) ; Lucille Hie- 
field (Jordan) ; Bert Smith (City College) ; Matthew Weight- 
man, Irene Mattern, and William Voorhees (Washington) ; 
Flora Hess (Franklin) ; Iva Whittaker, and Margaretta Rea- 
gan (Wilson). 

Compton: Miss Eva Stevenson, a graduate of Long Beach 
Junior College and the University of California at Los Angeles, 
is now teaching at Compton Junior College and doing excellent 
work there. 

San Diego: After serving for nineteen years as physical 
education director of San Diego County elementary schools 
Margaret Van Voorhees is now serving in the capacity of Ele- 
mentary Coordinator and has left the field of physical education 
for general education. 

Antioch-Live Oak: The Antioch school children are fortu- 
nate to be in a district where the state maintains a rheumatic 
fever clinic. As we become more conscious of the symptoms 
our clinic increases. At present we have twenty-six cases 
where some trace has been found. Four of these children 
have been hospitalized. Four more are in bed at home. Those 
at home have home teachers. Several under treatment rest 
during the physical education period because of restricted 
activities. The large group report semi-annually. These are 
the cases with no cardiac impairment. The clinic is main- 
tained by the state under the Crippled Children Service. Dr. 
Helen Johnson is director of the cardiac division. 

University of California at Los Angeles: Captain Brenda 
Boynton of the W.A.C. who is in Los Angeles supervising a 
motion picture on personal hygiene for the W.A.C., was guest 
speaker at the Physical Education Club meeting Dec. 11, 1944. 

On Dec. 14, Miss Catherine Worthingham, on leave from 
Stanford University, spoke to the physical therapy majors as 


a representative of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA... . . By Forrest G. Clark 


The Executive Council of the West Virginia Physical Edu- 
cation Association is laying plans for the annual spring con- 
ference or series of regional meetings to discuss professional 
problems. A questionnaire has been circulated among members 
in an effort to determine the place and type of meeting de- 
sired. 

Physical education leaders in the state were active at the 
Basketball Rules Clinic sponsored by the School -of Physical 
Education and Athletics at Morgantown, W. Va., December 9, 
1944. Patrick A. Tork, assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion and director of the conference, had set up a program of 
speeches and a panel discussion. H. V. Porter, executive sec- 
retary of the National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, and John Brickels, basketball coach at 
West Virginia University, each spoke to the group, following 
which the panel discussion of rules and officiating was con- 
ducted by Jasper Colebank, athletic director, Fairmont Col- 
lege. Participating on the panel were: Mickey McDade, Graf- 
ton; Hank Mazzie, Clarksburg; Glenn Taylor, Matewan; John 
Goetz, Dunbar; Warren Pugh, Wheeling; Pete Wilson, Hunt- 
ington; Jack McKown, Wayne; Clay Hite, Clarksburg; Ken- 
neth Hunt, Beckley ; Everett Brinkman, Wheeling; Bill Weber, 














South Charleston; Forrest Clark, Parkersburg; Paul Da 
Fairmont; Bill Powers, Point Marion, Pa.; John Conn 
Moundsville. talon, 


Physical education majors at Marshall College, Huntin 
met early in December to plan activities for the Temainde 
the year. re 

Delegate Frank Knight of Kanawha County ang 


: Senator 
Howard Hardesty, Marion County, are Sponsoring two 
current bills in the present legislative session. One, an it. 


ment to present an act authorizing county courts and 


boards the same opportunities to establish systems of wth. 
now available to towns and cities. This act will authorize al 


political subdivisions to establish systems of recreation Collec. 
tively and separately. 

The second bill calls for the establishment of a West Vip. 
ginia Recreation Commission composed of eleven members 
seven chosen for their sincere interest in recreation. Four ¢. 
officio members represented by the Governor, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Director of the Conservation Commission, 
and a member of the State Road Commission complete th 
group. This commission will hire technical assistants, tha 
aid may be given communities and organizations throughout 
the state in solving recreation problems. This would inclyé 
recruiting personnel, conducting training institutes, suggesting 
ways to finance programs, suggesting ideas, and _ recreation 
layouts. 

A long-range recreation plan for the city of Charleston 
has just been prepared by the Recreation Division of the Com. 
munity War Services, Federal Security Agency. The com. 
mittee directing this plan was composed of: Mr. Lee Brown, 
Architectural Consultant, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Stewart 
Woodward, Raleigh, N. C.; Mr. Harold Weekley, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


MICHIGAN... . - « + By Ross L Allen 


The interest in creating “living” memorials to the men and 
women serving in the military services is increasing in Mich- 
igan. The people of Romeo have had the war brought very 
close to them by the recent death of Private Robert E. Mellen, 
Mellen won sixteen letters in high school competition and later 
starred in three sports at Western Michigan College. Romeo, 
Michigan, can think of nothing more appropriate as a memorial 
than the improvement and enlargement of the field of play upon 
which Mellen made athletic history. 

Kalamazoo College has embarked upon a $300,000 athletic 
field program. This was given its original impetus by an 
outright gift of $50,000 from William R. Angell, Detroit 
fiinancier and sportsman, in memory of his son, Lieutenant 
Chester Angell who was killed in action last April in Sar- 
dinia. The new field, to be known as Angell Field, is being 
built on the site of a golf course near the school, and will 
include a football stadium, running track, baseball diamond, 
and practice football field. A field house with 3,000 permanent 
seats will include a basketball court, cinder track, and swim- 
ming and diving pools. 

Detroit has organized to construct two stadia together with 
a combined pavilion and canoe shelter at Belle Isle to honor 
service men and women. 

The State High School Athletic Association has given the 
State Department of Public Instruction $3,000 to facilitate the 
Department’s work in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The specific manner in which this gift is to be spent 
has not been determined at this writing. 

Mr. H. O. Crisler, Director of the Department of Physical 
Education and Athletics, University of Michigan, has received 
a recommendation concerning the organization of the required 
program in physical education for men in postwar days from 
a departmental committee which has been working for a year 
on this matter. This committee was chaired by J. Kenneth 
Doherty, and included Howard Leibee, LeRoy M. Weir, Earl 
Riskey, and Ross L. Allen. The plan is not ready for get- 
eral distribution to the field as yet. 


Ge . . «© © «© © 6 ow + le By Pod © he 
The annual meeting of the Ohio Association for Health, 
Physical E‘ucation, and Recreation, scheduled for Cleveland, 
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16-17, has been cancelled. This action was in keep- 
ing with the recent directive issued out of Washington, re- 
yesting that all conventions involving travel of more than 
fity persons be discontinued. In place of the annual meeting, 
the Legislative Council of the Association is making Plans to 
hold one or two important meetings in order to direct the 
activities of the organization and keep alive the work of sev- 
eral important committees: 

A number of important bills relating to tuberculosis and 
public health are being presented to the 96th General Assembly 
of Ohio: Following are a few of the bills: 

S. B. 19 creates a commission of nine members | to make a 
survey of tuberculosis and tuberculosis institutions in the state. 


H. B. 25 will amend sections of the General Code, author- 
izing the County Health Commission to exercise control over 
dogs afflicted with rabies. It provides that the Commissioner 
shall impound all dogs that have injured persons and retain 
them under observation for a period of 10 days. 

H. B. 31 will amend Sec. 1234 G. C. to increase to 7 mem- 
bers, the membership of the Ohio Public Health Council. The 
additional member will be a pharmacist. 

The Ohio Senate confirmed the appointment of Major Roger 
E. Heering, M.D., of Franklin County to be the new Director 
of the State Department of Health, beginning immediately and 
ending January 1, 1950. Dr. Heering has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with the U. S. Public Health Service and during the 
past four years he has held the position of Venereal Disease 
Control Officer for Ohio assigned to this state by the Surgeon 
General’s Office. 

The State Department of Health has requested the U. S. 
Public Health Service the loan of a medical officer from the 
Tuberculosis Control Division to head the newly created 
Division of Tuberculosis in the State Department of Health. 
This request will be granted by the U.S.P.H.S. sometime in 
the near future. 

The city of Cleveland, through the Division of Recreation, 
sponsored a Social Recreation Leadership Training Course 
which was conducted by Ruth Garber Ehlers of the National 
Recreation Association, December 4 through January 8. Theory 
courses were offered in leadership methods, party technique 
and social recreation problems, co-recreation and party themes, 
activity periods emphasizing introductory games, musical games, 
activity games for young and old, quiet games for young and 
old, stunts and banquet games and games for individual and 
small groups. Cooperating agencies were: 

Cleveland Group Work Council 
Cleveland Youth Council 

Girl Scouts—Boy Scouts 
Cleveland Church Federation 
Junior Red Cross 

Cleveland Public Library System 
Cleveland Board of Education 

A study of the results of high school driver training was 
undertaken by the American Automobile Association, Cleve- 
land Automobile Club, and the Cleveland Police Department. 
The Cleveland public schools made available data on 6,133 
high school students, half of which had received driver training. 
‘The Ohio Motor Vehicle Department and the Cleveland Police 
Department checked their records for violations and accidents 
for three years after graduation. 

Some of the highlights of the study are as follows: 

1. Within the period studied a much larger percentage of 
‘the trained students (7 out of 10) than the untrained (4 out 
-of 10) obtained licenses. 

2. High school training reduced the number of accidents in 
‘which students were involved by 40 per cent. 


February 


3. The types of violations in which trained students were in- 


volved followed about the same pattern as that of the untrained 
students. 
The investigation was undertaken to determine the effect of 


high school driver training on the convictions for traffic viola- 


tions and accident records. An attempt was made to eliminate 


‘or account for other factors which might have obscured the 
real effect of driver training. For complete details of this study 
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write the Cleveland Automobile Club, 2605 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, or Mr. Paul E. Landis, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 

During the past two years the State of Ohio has been con- 
ducting a state-wide program of recreation and physical fit- 
ness. This has been a joint program of the State Department 
of Education and the Ohio Council of Defense. The purpose 
of this program is the promotion of recreational activities and 
the improvement of health and physical fitness. It embraces 
all the schools and colleges, and communities in the state. 


The responsibility for the organization and administration of 
the program is placed on a State Advisory Committee in Rec- 
reation and Physical Fitness. Representation on this Advisory 
Committee is made up of many organizations and individuals 
interested in promoting the health and physical fitness of groups 
of all ages. The success of such an extensive state-wide pro- 
gram depends upon cooperation and coordination of all existing 
agencies, both official and non-official, interested in recreation, 
health, and welfare problems of the state. 

Since the inception of this program, many individuals and 
organizations in the state have expressed a desire to participate. 
To more effectively promote this program and to meet the 
many postwar problems that will be confronting the State of 
Ohio, the present plan of organization is being enlarged, and 
efforts are being made to place it on a more functional basis. 
Henceforth the State Advisory Committee will be known as 
the State Advisory Committee on Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Safety. The personnel of the committee is be- 
ing enlarged and each member of the committee will be as- 
signed to a subcommittee in one of the related areas. 


The Ohio Nutrition Committee has developed some very ex- 
cellent nutrition materials for the nutrition program in the 
state. Much of the material is being made use of in other 
states. The “Case History of the Mahoning County Program” 
has been mimeographed for administrative use by the Nutri- 
tion Programs Branch. Copies of the District Nutrition In- 
stitute Summary have been requested for state nutrition com- 
mittees in two of the five nutrition program regions. The 
Program Planning Guide has been requested for use by other 
state and county committees. Persons interested in obtaining 
some of the materials should write to Mrs. Irene H. Walga- 
mot, Secretary, Ohio Nutrition Committee, Room 208, Camp- 
bell Hall, Columbus, 10, Ohio. 


To promote a modern educational approach to the problems 
of alcohol and alcoholic drink, was the purpose of a Forum- 
Conference, under the leadership of scientific experts from the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, which was 
held at Ohio State University, Commerce Building Auditorium, 
on Wednesday, January 24, in cooperation with leading Ohio 
State Faculty members, representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, high school educators of Columbus, and 
Central Ohio College professors and administrators. Opening 
at 9:00 a.m., the one-day conference presented a new type of 
“liquor problem” conference—wholly scientific and non-polit- 
ical in character. Leading speakers included Dr. E. M. Jel- 
linek, Director and Founder of the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studies; Dr. Selden D. Bacon, Sociologist of Yale University. 
Both of these specialists spoke at the morning session, at 
which Dr. Bland L. Stradley, Vice-President of Ohio State 
University, presided and Dr. C. C. North of the Department of 
Sociology acted as discussion leader. Dr. Jellinek’s topic was 
“The Alcohol Problem; What is it?” Dr. Bacon’s subject 
was “The Alcoholic: A Study in the Interplay of Individual 
and Social Factors.” At the 2:00 p.m. session, Dr. George T. 
Harding, of the College of Medicine, O.S.U., and the Harding 
Sanitarium, spoke on “Understanding the Alcoholic.” Three 
group conferences on “The Educational Approach of Today” 
took place at 3:00 p.m. “The Role of the Public School,” Dr. 
Fred C. Slager, Principal of Central High School, speaker; 
“The Function of the College,” Dr. H. J. Burgstahler, Presi- 
dent, Ohio Wesleyan University, speaker; and Dr. Frederick 
G. Detweiler, Sociologist, Denison University, discussion 
leader; “The Student and the Alcohol Problem,” Glen D. 
Dalton, speaker. 
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ILLINOIS pants By Nellie B. Cochran 

The Illinois Physical Education Association will hold its an- 
nual spring meeting on March 3 at Morton High School in 
Cicero. The spring meetings in previous years have set a high 
standard in the variety and quality of programs offered. Like 
the preceding meetings, the program this year will consist of 
demonstrations and discussions. 


The sessions for men will include demonstrations of tumbling, 
a class session in physical education, tennis techniques, wrest- 
ling, and football. Each demonstration will be followed by 
discussion with ample opportunity for questions. For women 
teachers there will be demonstrations of tumbling, modern 
dance, mixers and square dances, primary rhythmic progres- 
sions, and speed ball techniques, each to be followed by dis- 
cussion. Other sessions will include demonstrations of social 
dancing and of visual aids. 

Of particular interest to superintendents and directors will 
be a discussion of problems in introducing the four-year phys- 
ical education program in high schools. Leading this discus- 
sion will be Superintendent W. P. McLean of Morton High 
School, and Ray Duncan, State Director of Health and Phys- 
ical Education. 

Following the luncheon at 12 o’clock in the Morton cafeteria, 
Captain Kenneth Flanagan, of Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
a former president of the state association, will talk on re- 
habilitation from the Army standpoint. Dr. Carlstrom, of the 
American College of Physical Education, will discuss the same 
topic from the college standopint. The meeting is expected to 
draw a large audience from Chicago and the nearby towns. 

An excellent pamphlet on rope skipping has recently been 
prepared by a committee of teachers and published under the 
direction of the state director and assistant directors. The 
pamphlet gives clear and well illustrated descriptions of a 
great variety of rope-jumping exercises. 

University of Chicago and Chicago Teachers College are par- 
ticipating in the women’s national telegraphic swimming meet. 
The university has as one of its swimming stars Lucille Hyatt, 
daughter of Chauncey Hyatt, well known in Chicago and 
down state for his interest in swimming. 

Chicago Dance Council held a very successful symposium 
for elementary school physical education teachers on January 
20 at Ida Noyes Hall at the University of Chicago. Over a 
hundred teachers and students attended. 


INDIANA By Clarence A. Biedenweg 


The Indiana League of High School Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciations, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana University, and Purdue University has planned 
Leadership Training Conferences for the GAA leaders in the 
schools that belong to the State League. The Conferences 
were scheduled as follows: 

Purdue University, January 20, Lafayette. 

Indiana State Teachers College, January 20, Terre Haute. 

3all State Teachers College, January 27, Muncie. 

Indiana University, January 27, Bloomington. 

Two thousand eight hundred and ninety-two children of the 
Elkhart Public Schools have been examined. Two hundred 
and thirty-one defects were listed and one hundred and forty- 
six defects have been corrected since the parents have been 
notified. 

The Elementary Principals’ Coordinating Health Committee 
of the Muncie school system recently passed unanimously a 
resolution that health examinations be given to pre-primary, 
first- and fourth-grade children. 

A city-wide girls’ and women’s basketball clinic was held in 
South Bend Wednesday, December 13. It was sponsored by 
the four high school G.A.A.’s, Adams, Central, Riley, and 
Washington schools, of South Bend. 

On December 4, a short talk, “The Value of Creative Rhyth- 
mic Activity” was given at the University School at a meeting 
which was sponsored by the teachers of the nursery school, 
kindergarten, and first grade in order to acquaint the parents 
of the children of those groups with various phases of the 
work. 
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During the present semester a great increase in interest has 
been shown in W.A.A. activities at Indiana University The 
general membership of the association has increased 49 
cent over that of 1943-1944, The sports clubs which. 


: P are 

integral part of this group have full quotas and long lain a 
prospective members waiting for vacancies so that they ma 
participate in the club activities. y 


Increased participation in the intramural program Was well 
illustrated by the 50 volleyball teams and 10 swimming teams 
which entered the respective tournaments. 





News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly 
Williamsport Public Schools, Williamsport, Pa, 


Mrs. Jeanette Potter of the staff of the Women’s College 
of the University of North Carolina at Greensboro has ac. 
cepted the chairmanship of the Southern District Therapeutic 


Section. 
* a * 


Miss Virginia Gibson, physical education teacher at the 
Delano School for Crippled Children in Kansas City, Missouri, 
has been presenting a program of activities designed to meet 
the recreational needs of the handicapped from kindergarten 
through high school age. 

* + * 


A program to train volunteers for recreational service in the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans has been formulated by Dr. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, director of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Health and Physical Education Department. She has been 
training members of the Woman’s Chamber of Commerce, 
who are now available to lead clubs in the organization of 
programs of recreation for veterans. 


The National Council on Rehabilitation, a council whose 
membership includes the A.A.H.P.E.R. and some 30 other 
national organizations whose services touch on the problems 
of rehabilitation, has requested news items from the Thera- 
peutic Section. Each af us should realize that our whole pro- 
fession profits by such publicity for the constructive efforts 
we are making in our communities to meet the diverse prob- 
lems of rehabilitation. Do not let modesty or humility deter 
you from making a professional and patriotic contribution. 
Please send such items to the editor of this column, so they 
may be forwarded to the Council on Rehabilitation. We are 
doing things. By letting others know of our efforts we encour- 
age them to. make additional contributions. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The nominating committee’s Central Committee composed 
of Lucile Czarnowski, University of California, Chairman, and 
Caryl Cuddeback, Berkeley, Calif., Betty Linscott, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., has prepared the accompanying ballot. The terms of office 
are for two years. All members of the association interested 
in dance activities are qualified io vote. As no conferences or 
district meetings are going to be in session this year, all the 
voting will be done by mail this year. Clip the ballot and mail 
it to Gertrude Lippincott, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
end Recreation » 
Ballot 194 
See ote For One Person Only For Each Office 
National Chairman, 1945-47 (to succeed 
Ruth H. Bloomer) 
(0 Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College 
1 Mary Elizabeth Whitney, Vassar College 
Member-at-Large, 1945-47 (to succeed Delia Hussey) 
Eva Jurgensohn, Seattle, Washington 
[ Claudia Moore, University of Colorado 
Advisory Member, 1945-47 (to succeed Martha Hill 
who was appointed to complete the term of 
Florence Alden) 
[— Dudley Ashton, Louisville, Kentucky 
[] Margaret N. H’Doubler, University of Wisc. 
(Fold Here) 


NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
Signature ---.-------------------- Pack tauck taba apabad aakioaneachates Reg Sane 
Professional Address ...- 


Member A.A.H.P.E.R ( epee ticene Rohe niece uaiahticesGh abilities 
| have not voted previously for the officers of the Na- 


tional Section on Dance as of the year 1945. 





—_ 








Please send ballots to: 
Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts , 











One of the most dance-conscious cities in the country has 
always been Chicago, and from all reports of its recent dance 
activities, it is living up to its reputation. On January 29, the 
well organized and highly active Chicago Dance Council pre- 
sented an Elementary Dance Symposium at the University of 
Chicago. Katherine Manning, Chairman of the Council, was 
in charge of the program, which included rhythms for ele- 
mentary children taught by Mable Katherine Pearse, character 
dancing by Irene Prior, social dancing by Louise Ege, and 
folk and square dancing by Nellie Cochran and Alma Hawk- 
ins. The session ended with an open discussion, at which 
some of the problems confronting teachers in elementary dance 
education were discussed. The Dance Council announces that 
Jose Limon will be presented in concert with Beatrice Seckler 
and Dorothy Bird on April 15. 

In addition to a presentation of the “Juggler of Notre Dame” 
at Christmas time for the First Presbyterian Church of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, the Northwestern University Orchesis Group of 
thirty girls gave a program of modern dances before the 
Methodist Church during the month of January. In February 
the same group will perform a group of dances designed to 
show the relation of poetry and dance before the Poetry Circle 
of the Evanston Women’s Club. Marjorie Parkin, faculty di- 
rector of the group, announces that the annual spring program 
will be held in May at the college. Mrs. Parkin, in addition to 
her work at Northwestern University, directs the dance group 
of the Loop Center YWCA, which will appear at the National 
YWCA Meetings in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in April. The 
theme for the meetings is the interracial problems facing the 
country today, and the dance group will present dances rela- 
tive to the topics to be discussed. 


George Williams College writes that its spring program will 
be given on May 17 and will be an all-dance affair, with tap, 
social, modern, and folk and square dancing included. Alma 
Hawkins, director of the dance and physical education activi- 
ties at the College, says that the dance group has been working 
on technic and reviewing its dance compositions during the 
fall term. 


Also from the midwest comes news of a program pre- 
sented by the dance classes of Wayne University of Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 14. Folk and country dances, original 
tap dances and three dances for children set to “Songs of 
Safety” were included in the first half of the program. The 
Dance Workshop, under the direction of Ruth Murray pre- 
sented two American carols, entitled “When Jesus Lived in 
Galilee” and “I Wonder as I Wander,” and a waltz to “Tales 
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of the Vienna Woods.” The Junior Dance Group under the 
direction of Julia Sanford also danced to the accompaniment 
of two American carols, “Down in Yon Forest” and “Jesus, 
Jesus, Rest Your Head,” and to a Swedish folk song entitled 
“Christmas is Here Again.” The accompaniment for three of 
the dances was furnished by the Wayne University a capella 
Choir. 
* * “x 

Plans for a Dance Club at the College of the City of New 
York have been forwarded to this department by Edna Polo- 
wan. Miss Polowan writes that modern dance was introduced 
into the Women’s Division of the Department of Hygiene in 
February, 1944, as a part of the activity program. In the faH 
of 1944, a special dance class for advanced students was organ- 
ized to meet for a two-hour session once a week. This group 
will form the nucleus for the Dance Club to be organized 
this spring. 

On April 22, the Dance Group of Connecticut College will 
journey to New York to join Smith, Barnard, and one other 
college in the annual College Demonstration at the YMHA, 
and on April 20 and 21 the group will take part in the Five- 
Arts Program at the college. Begun last year for the first 
time, the Five-Arts Program presents original creative work 
of the students of the departments of drama, painting, poetry, 
dance, and music. The fifteen Dance Group students have de- 
veloped their work in sessions held during the fall when the 
Group functions as an extracurricular activity, meeting once a 
week. During the winter term the group becomes a part of the 
regular physical education program and meets three times a 
week. One hundred and forty-two other students are taking 
modern dance at various levels of ability and will present their 
work in an “Open House” to be held sometime in the spring. 

* * * 

Out in Seattle, Washington, Eleanor King has been active 
at the Helen Bush School and writes that the sophomore class 
presented the concluding Fugue and Carole from her “Ode to 
Freedom” at Thanksgiving time. The children from the third 
to the sixth grades presented a choreographic version of the 
old English carol “The Twelve Days of Christmas” at the 
annual Christmas program. It is interesting to note that the 
children devised their own movements for the parts they played, 
and they designed and helped in the execution of the costumes. 
The dancers were accompanied by the Glee Club and by 13th- 
and 14th-Century traditional dance recordings. In January the 
sixth-grade girls and boys presented their version of Pandora’s 
Box, using the music of Gluck’s “Orpheus” and “Iphigenia.” 
Also in January, the legend of Marco Polo was danced by the 
girls and boys of the fifth grade to the music of “Polovetzian 
Dances” by Borodin. Evidences of dance being integrated with 
other sections of the curriculum of the school come from the 
creation of an Egyptian Ceremonial dance in two parts in re- 
lation to the course in Ancient History, and a Pavane and a 
Gigue for study of the Renaissance period. In addition to her 
work at the Bush School, Miss King sends news of a solo 
concert at the Western Washington College of Education on 
January 5, which included two new works, one a “Partita” to 
the music of Bach, and the other “Who Walk Alone” with 
music by Alban Berg. On November 15, six members of the 
advanced adult group performed in Miss King’s Seattle studio 
in a lecture-demonstration, entitled “The Creative Approach 
to Dance.” This demonstration was given for the Seattle Musi- 
cal Art Society and covered material dealing with energy, 
space, time, and the imaginative and emotional approach te 
the characterization of movement. 

* os om 

The Dance Department at Mills College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, rarely fails to produce interesting results during its 
term and this year is no exception. On January 18 a demon- 
stration of the compositions of all the classes was held. The 
first-year class presented two groups of dances to the music 
of Bartok and Toch. The second class showed compositions 
in folk forms. The third-year group performed modern works 
including primitive, archaic, introspective, and jazz forms. The 
members of the Dance Club repeated the Medieval Dance they 
performed as a prelude to the annual Mills College Christ- 
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mas Play, and Kathryn Newby, graduate student in dance, 
showed part of her thesis dance, the music for which is being 
composed by Howard Brubeck. Other dates for the Mills Col- 
lege Dance Group are February 25, part of a program to be 
sponsored by the San Francisco Dance League; March 17, 
the annual children’s play on the campus; March 26, concert 
of music and dance with the music students, under the direc- 
tion of Darius Milhaud, composing music for the dance stud- 
ents under the direction of Marian Van Tuyl and Eleanor 
Lauer; May 11, Dance Thesis Concert by Kathryn Newby; 
May 17, the Spring Demonstration of the classes in Dance 
Composition in the College. Miss Lauer says that her Dance 
Group is to perform a series of demonstrations of dance tech- 
nics and compositions for high school groups, and that the 
first of these demonstrations was scheduled for January 25 
at Castlemount High School in Oakland. 

Already looking ahead to the summer’s dance activities, 
Mills College is planning an extensive course of work in 
Dance and Theatre during its 1945 summer session. The course 
will open on June 29 and will run for six weeks. The Drama 
will be under the direction of Marian Long Stebbins and the 
Dance will be conducted by Eleanor Lauer. This column will 
publish further information on the course when details are 
available. 





Eastern District 
» Association News 











By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Postponement of Eastern District Association 
Annual Conference 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT: 

In the spirit of utmost cooperation toward a complete and 
early victory the officers of the Eastern District Association 
have postponed the annual conference scheduled for Springfield, 
Massachusetts, April 4-5-6. 

Plans for the conference this year had been designed along 
workshop lines and away from the traditional type of annual 
conference. The officers, with Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as coordinator, effected plans to estab- 
lish the Eastern District Association as a society of work- 
ing sections which marks an epoch in the history of this 
illustrious organization. Dr. Brownell and the officers have 
worked on the theory that sections represent professional 
interests; the Divisions of Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation represent working areas. 

The chairmen and members of all sections are at work 
selecting the most challenging and pertinent problems of these 
interest groups. These problems were to be analyzed at the 
conference in Springfield and a list of coordinated problems 
selected by sections and divisions for special study during 
the ensuing year or years. A large part of the program at 
succeeding annual conferences is to be devoted to presenta- 
tion by sections and divisions of work accomplished on sel- 
ected problems throughout the year and to projected plans 
for future study. Reports of completed studies would be made 
available for wide distribution among Association members, 
with the original copies filed in the Association archives for 
use by anyone desiring this information. 

“Fitness For Living In A Democracy” was our confer- 
ence theme. It was planned that an interpretation of this theme 
should be first and foremost in all meetings, the interpretation 
to be based on our responsibilities to educate our people for 
effective living in a democracy. The major consideration of 
all deliberations must be the child, the youth, and the adult 
whom we try to serve, and the contribution which our particu- 
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lar field makes toward their growth and development. «p; 
ness For Living In A Democracy” will serve throughout ¥ 
difficult years ahead. the 

This postponement will provide additional time to all diy 
sions and sections for continued study of their problems 
will make our next conference more effective for oyr a, 
sion and those whom we serve. All section chairmen “a 
men-elect, secretaries, and members are urged to continye the 
excellent work now already in progress. 

All district officers, section chairmen, chairmen-elec 
taries, and committees will remain in their present Positi f 
until the ban on conventions and conferences is lifted On 
conference will be held in Springfield, Massachusetts a 
restrictions are withdrawn. a 

President, GEORGE W. AYARS 

President-Elect, MAzIE V. SCANLAN 

Past President, RutH Evans 

Vice-Pres—Health, NELsoN S. WALKE 

Vice-Pres—Physical Education, Dorotny AINswortg 

Vice-Pres—Recreation, CASWELL M. Mies 

District Representative on Board of Directors, Wiunay 
F. MEREDITH 

Sec.-Treas., C. WALTER KADEL 


MARYLAND... . . . . By Marguerite S. Burdick 

The newly elected officers of the Maryland Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are as follows: 

President—Blanche W. Drennan, 2804 Christopher Ave, 
Baltimore 14. 

lst Vice-Pres.—Elna Jane Daniels, 409 Murdock Road, Tov. 
son 4, 

2nd Vice-Pres.——Hope Godwin, 1449 Homestead St, Balti- 
more 18. 

Treasurer—William R. Fenstemacher, Y.M.C.A,, Balti. 
more 1. 

Rec. Sec.—J. Elizabeth Corkins, 1510 E. 33rd St. Balti. 
more 18. 

Cor. Sec.—Marguerite S. Burdick, 1129 N. Calvert St, Bal- 
timore 2. 


CONNECTICUT ... . . By Carl Troester, Jr, 


The Connecticut Committee of the N.S.W.A. sponsored three 
clinics during November and December. 


On Nov. 10, 1944, at the New Haven Y.W.C.A. a Bas- 
ketball Clinic was held under the direction of Miss Mary 
Benevento, State Basketball Chairman. Problems on viola- 
tions and fouls were interpreted and coaching techniques dem- 
onstrated to a capacity crowd of women physical education 
teachers. An excellent film dealing with girls’ basketball was 
shown and each person interested. in officiating was invited 
to referee for five minutes. The Arnold College girls’ basket- 
ball team played an excellent exhibition game. 


On November 30 one hundred and fifty swimming officials, 
coaches, and physical education teachers attended a swimming 
clinic at the New Haven Y.W.C.A. pool. The program was 
arranged by Miss Hope Smith, state swimming and publicity 
chairman. 


The highlight of the program was a talk on the history of 
swimming rules by Yale University’s famous coach, Robert J. 
H. Kiphuth. 

Two girls’ teams and two boys’ teams competed through- 
out the evening and prior to each event some phase of off- 
ciating was explained thoroughly. During the races the spec 
tators were asked to observe various phases of judging, timing, 
and scoring. 


Miss Helen Gibson, State Badminton Chairman, presented 4 


badminton clinic at the New Haven Y.W.C.A. on December 2 
1944, 


Methods for teaching badminton in mass formation were 
demonstrated with the spectators taking actual part in the 
activity. A pamphlet, written by Miss Gibson, was given to 
each participant. This booklet is very informative and anyone 
wishing to purchase one should contact Miss Helen Gibson, 
84 Leonard Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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eee ee ae By Alfred G. Andrews 
en York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 

tion, and Recreation held its annual meeting on January 25, 
% ond 27 at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. i 

The first day of the convention was known as “Association 
Day.” The committees on the statewide study project met and 
resented their final reports at the afternoon session. At the 
eneral meeting Thursday night in the Main Ballroom Dr. 
i A. Jones presided and Major Harry G. Stack spoke on 
the topic “Universal Military Training.” Dr. Harry O. Edgren 
addressed the group on “Recreation—War and Post War. 

Friday was devoted to section meetings in all branches of 
health, physical education, recreation, and camping. 

Friday night the annual banquet and presentation of awards 
was held in the ballroom with Miss Ethel Kloberg presiding 
and Dr. Frederick Maroney of Brooklyn College acting as 
toastmaster. Dr. William H. Hughes, our National Presi- 
dent, spoke on the topic “Our Professional Job.” Awards 
were presented to Mr. Carl Burkhardt, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss 
Helen McKinstry, President of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y.; Professor Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, New 
York City, N. Y. The evening closed with square dancing. 

Saturday was devoted to practical demonstrations in the 
hotel by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 


NEW JERSEY Ss aethhi 0 By Arthur C. Morr 

The following is a brief abstract of a talk given by Commis- 
sioner John H. Bosshart at the state convention held at Tren- 
ton State Teachers College on December 8, 1944: 

“In physical education we must not forget our social objec- 
tives and the need to recognize individual differences. The 
mental hygiene problem is a serious one and may be approached 
in several ways: 

1. A more sufficient guidance program. 

2. Psychiatric service with school psychologists to develop 
emotional stability. 

3. Comprehension of the problem by the teacher. 

Nothing can be accomplished in physical education if we 
think that by merely playing together children develop the 
poise and efficiency they need. 

Are we arousing the desire to want to be healthy in our 
children? We must plan more to help young people to get 
into recreational activities which will keep their interests in 
later life. 

The success of our program depends upon the degree to 
which we can inspire our young people to want to be healthy. 
Administrative provisions should include a good physical ex- 


“amination in every school with a follow-up for defective cases, 


and planned health instruction. 

A solution to the problem might be to develop opportuni- 
ties for experience in class where the child can observe the 
effect of physical fitness or the lack of it. A competent teacher 
should be on hand to make the correct comment at the 
correct time.” 

; In Memoriam 

Phillips R. Brooks, Chairman of the Physical Education 
Department at Camden Senior High School, died of a sud- 
den heart attack at his home on Friday, January 12, 1945. 

Mr. Brooks had a tremendous influence in building the 
character of the youth of the City of Camden. He was on 
the faculty at Camden High School for twenty-five years and 
formerly served as physical director at the Camden Y.M.C.A. 
For a number of years he directed the City Playground 
program. 

During World War I he served as physical director of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Camp Meade, later graduating from Officers 
Training School and commissioned a Second Lieutenant in 
the Infantry Corps. ‘ 

He was born in Toledo, Ohio. After graduating from high 
school at Ashtabula, Ohio, he studied at Hillsdale College, 
Silver Bay Y.M.C.A. Training School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Temple University. 

At the time of his death he was Vice-President of the 
New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Association, Direc- 
tor of Athletics at Camden Senior High School, and director 
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of the junior high school athletic program. 


In 1942 the New Jersey Association for Health and Physi- 
cal Education conferred upon Mr. Brooks its Honor Award 
for faithful service to the cause of health and physical edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Brooks did much to improve the physical and moral 
development of the youth of Camden through his sound judg- 
ment in athletics. 

The City of Camden and the State of New Jersey has lost 
a sincere friend and a just leader. 


PENNSYLVANIA Baits By Martha Gable 

On Thursday, January 18, Dr. Hiram Jones, Director of 
Physical Fitness for the New York State War Council, ad- 
dressed the members of the Philadelphia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. He told of the 
expansion of the fitness program in New York through the 
schools and exhibited films, charts, and booklets concerning 
the program. 

Harold Schuler, former president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, was elected president-elect of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials 
presented its annual interpretive game on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9. Five hundred women and girls attended. 

Mr. John B. Kelly, chairman of the Committee on Physical 
Fitness, presented a cup to Girls’ High School to be awarded 
to the senior who is outstanding in athletics, sportsmanship, 
and service. 

Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness, addressed the principals, super- 
intendents, directors (350), and other administrative staff of 
Philadelphia schools at the request of Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools. 

The Committee on Planning Postwar Building Facilities 
for Physical Education, in pursuit of its duties, visited schools 
at Trenton, New Jersey, Swarthmore College, and in Phila- 
delphia. The committee has been cooperating, also, with the 
Philadelphia Planning Commission. Dr. William L. Hughes, 
president of A.A.H.P.E.R., was consultant. 

The Billig exercise for dysmenorrhea is being given in three 
Philadelphia high schools in the physical education depart- 
ment; the teachers were trained at St. Luke’s Hospital. If 
results warrant it, the exercise will be given in other schools. 

District No. 2 in Philadelphia was visited recently by Dr. 
J. B. Nash who evaluated the physical and health education 
programs and spoke to teachers in the district after the 
evaluation was made. 


Central District + 
« Association News 














By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 

MISSOURI By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 

In view of the present emphasis on physical fitness, the St. 
Louis public schools teacher-training center, Harris Teach- 
ers College, has revised the physical education curriculum to 
meet the needs of teacher training in this field. A series of 
demonstration-participation programs in physical education, 
under the direction of Miss Marie J. Hanss, is being held at 
Harris Teachers College. These programs are planned to 
interest prospective students in a physical education career. 
They have proven beneficial in interesting high school stud- 
ents to attend Harris Teachers College. The students par- 
ticipated enthusiastically. After the program they sought infor- 
mation ‘concerning the curriculum. The program series was 
briefly set up as follows: : 

Dance Symposium—January 9—sponsored by Orchesis. Six 
to ten students from each of the four South Side high schools 
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were invited to participate. Rhythmic fundamentals and tech- 
niques were taught by Harris students. Dance compositions 
were presented by Orchesis. 


Physical Fitness—January 23—sponsored by students minor- 
ing in physical education. Three students from each St. Louis 
public high school were invited to participate. A program of 
marching tactics, rhythmic exercises, apparatus, and relays 
were taught by Harris students. 

Square and Folk Dancing—To be held in March—spon- 
sored by Sophomore Folk Dance Class. One set from each 
of the five North Side high schools is invited to participate. 
A program of simple folk and square dances will be called by 
Harris students. 

Sports Day.—To be held in May—sponsored by W.A.A. of 
Harris Teachers College. Five students from each of the 
public high schools will participate in a program of volley 
ball, softball, badminton, ping pong, and athletic skills, with 
Harris students officiating. 


Mr. Louis Kittlaus formerly of Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been appointed Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation for the St. Louis Schools. Mr. Kitt- 
laus is a man of wide experience and has served the St. Louis 
Schools in progressively more responsible positions. 

Dr. Carl Voltmer, Director of Physical Education at the 
State Teachers College at Warrensburg, is now a captain in 
the Reconditioning Service of the Armed Forces. He is sta- 
tioned in Indiana. 

Miss Helen Riordan is teaching at Hannibal-LaGrange Col- 
lege in addition to her work in the Hannibal High School. 

Helen Jamisen of the Physical Education Department for 
Women at Warrensburg Teachers College is taking part in 
the workshop which is a part of the extension work of the 
college. These workshops are for rural teachers located in 
the college district. 

Miss Betty Harman and Miss Ruth Ann Frasier, former 
special assistants in the elementary schools of Kansas City, 
are now teaching at Manual High School and Northeast Juuior 
High School respectively. Betty Brockhouse and Hazel Roads 
are also at Northeast Junior High School. 

In response to the expressed desire of the physical educa- 
tion teachers of University City for more work in rhythm, an 
in-service class in creative dance has been organized. Tech- 
niques and methods of teaching are being presented by Cath- 
erine Barr and assisted by Helen Hartwig of the University 
City schools. An invitation to share the class was extended 
to other teachers of the vicinity and about thirty are meeting 
once a week for the series of twelve lessons. 

As a part of the individual sport requirement. in the intra- 
mural program to earn a school letter, 150 girls of the North- 
east Junior High School, Kansas City, enjoyed a series of 
four ice-skating lessons in January, at the Pla Mor, the city’s 
indoor ice rink. Mrs. Jean Hollister, a special assistant in 
physical education in the elementary schools of Kansas City, 
was the skating instructor. 


KANSAS Sees iN By Joie Stapleton 

Mr. L. P. Dittemore, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Topeka Schools, reports that a very successful 
puppet show on dental education was sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Council for the school children of Topeka. A pro- 
fessional puppeteers’ team presented the show to the pupils 
before the dental examinations were given. As a project cor- 
related with the health education study, it was enthusiastically 
received by both the children and the teachers. 


The physical education department in Topeka is cooperat- 
ing with the State, County-City Health Departments, and 
Tuberculosis Association in an effort to have a chest x-ray 
made of junior high school pupils, senior high school pupils, 
.and all adults in the county. This opportunity has been made 
available to all these individuals in Shawnee County as one 
of the direct benefits from the Christmas Seal Funds raised 
in that community. The x-ray pictures were made at no cost 
to parents or children during January. The City-County Health 
Nurses are doing the follow-up work after the x-rays. Has 
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your community taken advantage of this 
tuberculosis ? 

The first Volleyball Sports Day for Girls was hel 
Wyandotte High School in November. Six junior hish at 
teams attended from Rosedale, Argentine, Wyandotte — 
High School, and Central Junior and Northwest Junior an 
School. All teams played either two or three half-hour th 
Students and teachers act as officials. Teachers attention oe 
Virginia Lee Green from Central Junior High School, Ber 
Whitestine from Rosedale, Sue Unruh from Argentin - 
Helen Barnett, Laura Tucker, Ardis Hill, from Wraskat 
and Aloha Kraus from Northwest Junior High Schoo} ont 
days in basketball, softball, and small games and swig 
are being planned for later this year. The Wyandotte Gir, 
League held its annual ice-skating party for all girls bee 
boys in school. It was held December 18 at the Pla M 
Ice Palace. = 

Teen-Town clubs are desired in Rosedale and in the Wyan- 
dotte high school districts. This fact was indicated recently 
by representatives from those areas at a meeting of the recrea- 
tional committee of the Wyandotte Social Planning Council 
at the Y.M.C.A. V. E. Tharp, YMCA secretary and chairman 
of the council’s recreational committee, said it is up to the 
children and adults in these areas to make known what they 
want and what they are willing to do about getting the clubs 
organized. j 
; A similar club, the first of its kind in the city, has been 
functioning for some two months in the Argentine district 
Tharp said. That club is backed by the Argentine Activities 
Club, representatives from Argentine high school, and the 
Railroad YMCA. 

The Rosedale group has been working with Lee Green, 
instructor in Rosedale High School, and the Service League 
is behind the movement in the Wyandotte high school district, 

Fort Hays is now well settled into its new time schedule 
In September, the college began its program of presenting 
each class in physical educatioin (for both men and women) 
three days per week instead of two as was formerly the case. 
The credit remains the same, one hour for each semester, 
and the number of required credits continues to be the same, 
one for each freshman and sophomore semester. At Fort Hays 
the freshmen again had a hit-pin baseball elimination tourna- 
ment at the end of nine weeks’ outdoor sports season. The 
teams entered were the winners, on a percentage basis, of each 
class tournament. The W.A.A. picked up the enthusiasm of 
the freshmen and ran a hit-pin double elimination tourna- 
ment with sorority, dormitory, and independent teams. 

Kansas is making a special effort to increase membership 
in both the state association and the A.A.H.P.E.R. Miss Lu- 
cille Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, is 
serving as membership chairman. 

Merle R. Henre has been on leave of absence for more than 
a year from Kansas City for service in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, stationed in Denver. He has now been released with 
a certificate of service and has resumed his responsibilities as 
supervisor of health and physical education in Kansas City. 

Lieutenant Melta L. Baxter of the 21st General Hospital 
in Italy has been cited “for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding service from July 8 to 
September 8, 1943.” The War Department awarded her the 
Legion of Merit. Lieutenant Baxter is a graduate of Kansas 
State College and majored in physical education. She took 
training in the Physical Therapy Department at the Army 
Medical Center in Washington, D. C., receiving her certificate 
in 1941, 

Miss Betty Whitestine of Eldorado, Kansas, is teaching 
girls’ physical education at Rosedale High Scheol this year. 
Miss Whitestine is a graduate of Colorado University. She 
formerly taught at Eldorado and this past summer conducted 
a summer recreation program there. 

Miss Cecile Gilbert, formerly dance instructor at Emporia 
Teachers College, is teaching in the physical education de- 
partment of the State College at Muncie, Indiana. 

Miss Daisy Simpson, formerly at Emporia, is im recrea- 
tional work in Los Angeles this year. 


Service tg detec, 
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Laura Tucker, a graduate of Emporia Teachers College and 
‘astructor in physical education last year at Olathe, is teach- 
" at Wyandotte High School this year. 

. Archery Club has been organized in Kansas City, Kan- 

s tt is affiliated with the National Archery Club. Ted Call, 
yn won the state championship at the Wichita Tournament, 
, president of the organization. 

“Kansas State College reports a number of their former 
staff. members in service. Lt. John H. Adams, former football 
coach, is an athletic coach for the Navy at Memphis, Tennes- 
ee, Lt. William H. Schutte, former assistant football coach, 
* with the Navy as one of the coaches at Athens, Georgia. 
Lt. Fran J. Thompson, USNR, is welfare and recreational 
oficer of the Pacific Fleet. Captain B. R. Patterson, forme: 
wrestling coach, is with the cavalry in France. Lt. Joe New- 


man is at Naval Training School, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N. Y. : aa 
The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association has 


cancelled its April meeting because of the directive from the 
Office of Defense T ransportation. A council meeting will be 
called later by the President, R. R. Strait. 


MINNESOTA 
Dr. Glen Galligan is now in the Army in reconditioning 
work and located at Auburn Hospital in Auburn, California. 
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By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


“I told you I might be writing for help with this new job 
of mine, and here is the first request. There isn’t a single 
hook on women’s basketball rules on the continent. Could you 
fnd 5 or 6 and send them to me p.d.q.? We are trying to 
organize some basketball teams and it is awful not to have 
the good old rule book to fall back on. The French women 
here all play boys’ rules. They want to play competitive 
games with us but we do not want to sanction boys’ rules. 
They have offered to play women’s rules, if we can give them 
the rules. Really, you can’t imagine the problems to set up 
an athletic program—no tennis shoes, no transportation, no 
gym suits other than our little bloomers and fatigue dress 
that we use for p.t. in training. We have located several fine 
tennis clubs and are converting the courts into basketball 
courts. Strangely enough, the French consider basketball an 
outdoor game and have relatively no indoor courts. On the 
other hand they have dozens of indoor tennis courts and they 
are really beautiful. Since it is colder inside these buildings 
than it is outdoors, I guess it doesn’t make much difference, 
but I can’t see playing basketball outdoors when it is freezing 
weather.” 
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. FRANCES L. CHALIF PACO CANSINO ' 
JOHN PLAZA JOHN Le CURTO 3 Folk Dance Books 
SONIA BOX CAROL MALDORELLI > — DANCE OF THE MONTH — 
PROFESSIONAL MORNING AND EVENING pepe brdcagin pbc 
P CLASS— §. SEMENOFF, Instructor > AN INVITATION 


Est. 39 yrs. Winter & Summer School Diploma * ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend any of 


awarded — Intensive professional and teacher’s our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
* * * : ‘ and students are welcome. 
courses — Talented children, daily class. Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


The above is an excerpt from a letter sent from France by 
Captain Isabel Kane, who has been placed in charge of the 
WAC program under the Athletic Branch, Special and Infor- 
mation Services. 

* * * 

Two committees of the Kentucky NSWA met at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. One Committee revived the basketball 
officials rating group. A three-year plan was established. 
Local ratings will be given the first year; national ratings the 
second year, and a Kentucky national board will be estab- 
lished the third year. The other committee studied the State 
G.A.A. point system with the hope of helping Kertucky estab- 
lish more G.A.A.’s. 

The Park Board of Murray, Kentucky, sponsored a recrea- 
tional program emphasizing tennis and softball. 

+ + * 

The Chairman of the Visual Aids Committee, Frederica 
Bernhard, University of California, Berkeley, California, re- 
ports that lists of currently available films can be found in 
the October, 1943, February, 1944, and June, 1944, issues of 
the Sierra Educational News, a monthly periodical of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. The December, 1944, issue of 
Film News, a_periodical of the Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, printed a selected 
list of physical education moving pictures. 

Bell and Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois, 


is carrying the following sports films: 


Catalogue 

Number 
Archery for Beginners x966 silent 
Springboard Diving 961 sound 
Techniques of Foil Fencing 962 silent 
Hockey for Beginners x967 silent 
Fundamentals of Softball Pitching x970 silent 
Swimming: The Front Crawl—2 reels x968 silent 
Swim and Live—2 reels 1154 
Tennis for Beginners x971 silent 


All films marked “x” belong to the NSWA. In erdering 
films please mention NSWA for we receive a percentage on 
all orders. Order films by the catalogue number. 

* * x 

The Texas NSWA has distributed a questionnaire through- 
out the state, especially in the rural regions, to inquire inte 
the present conditions and desired knowledge of NSWA. 

The Denton, Texas, Officials Rating Board held a sports day 
and basketball clinic during January. Attempts are being made 
to contact the outlying sections of the state with this and other 
clinics. 

Past Editions of Soccer Guides Needed 

The Soccer Committee needs copies of all past editions of 
the Soccer guide including the 1941-42 Soccer-Speedball Guide 
for its files. If you have any copies that you are willing 
either to donate or to sell, please notify Aileen Moody, Chair- 
man, National Soccer Committee, Coker College, Hartsville, 
S. C., by postal card and she will advise you as to whether 
a copy of the dates you have has already been received. 











Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books Instructive 


When visiting New York, include in your itiner- } 
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“How Do We Do It” 











Basketball Fills a Need 


| pine dnbarsent for women, has grown increasingly popular 
in Detroit, as more and more girls in high school, col- 
lege, and industry find the game offers good exercise, whole- 
some recreation, competition at a desirable level, and a means 
of making pleasant social contacts. 

With an increase in the number of girls playing basketball 
came an increase in the number of problems connected with 
the game. Participation was greater, skill was at a higher 
level, competition was more strenuous, and, in too many in- 
stances, standards and values were lowered. 

Women in Detroit and nearby communities who were inter- 
ested in the girls first and the game second saw these prob- 
lems growing. In an attempt to find an answer to them, the 
Chairman of the Michigan Section of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics called a meeting of the Michigan Board 
of the N.S.W.A. to discuss the common problems growing 
out of the increased participation in basketball for girls and 
women. It soon became evident that the problems of a metro- 
politan area such as Detroit were not those of smaller cities 
and rural communities. It was also plain that the existing 
committees in the state, composed largely of physical educa- 
tion teachers, were not adequate to meet the situation. The 
State Chairman of the N.S.W.A. and the Detroit Representa- 
tive on the Michigan Section then called together a group of 
women from the Detroit area. The original group was com- 
posed of representatives from the Detroit Department of Parks 
and Recreation, the Highland Park Department of Parks and 
Recreation, the Catholic Youth Organization, the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, U.A.W.-C.I1.O. (unions), the Detroit Y.W. 
C.A., the Liggett School for Girls, the Girl Scouts, the Detroit 
Public Schools, and Wayne University. 

The purpose of the meeting was explained and the women 
readily agreed that there was a need for such an organization. 
However, it was felt that the organization should not be lim- 
ited to basketball and should be concerned with problems in 
all branches of girls’ athletics. Out of this meeting was formed 
the Detroit Board of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. Officers were elected, and a regular meeting was sched- 
uled for the second Friday of each month. 

The function of the Board as outlined at the first meeting 
was to promote various activities for women including team 
and individual sports; to promote desirable standards in these 
activities (whenever possible those of the N.S.W.A): to se- 
cure information regarding the status of similar activities in 
other sections of the state; to attempt to increase women’s 
representation on all boards concerning and governing women’s 
athletics; and to study local needs in any athletic program 
for women. 

Theoretically, a board composed of representatives from rec- 
reation, education, and industry should meet the need. Prac- 
tically, it had to prove that it was not simply a board designed 
to tend to other peoples’ business. The forte of the Detroit 
Board lay in the fact that nearly every organization sponsoring 
athletic programs for women was represented, and these repre- 
sentatives were willing to set aside individual “organization 
plans” for the good of the girls. 

A review of the activities and accomplishments of the Board, 
from its inception on March 10, 1944, to the last meeting on 
June 9, 1944, should justify its continuance. 

1. The Michigan Recreation Association sponsored an inter- 
city basketball tournament beginning on March 20, with the 
Highland Park Department of Parks and Recreation as hosts. 
Members of the Detroit Board of the N.S.W.A. who were 
directly concerned with the tournament frankly discussed their 
problems and as a result, representatives of visiting cities were 
notified that the standards of the N.S.W.A. were to be fol- 
lowed, especially those concerning health examinations for all 
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players, eligibility, and the number of games to be played ; 

- ; yed in 
one evening. Through a member of the Detroit Board, who 
was also a member of the Detroit Board of the Women’ 
National Officials Rating Committee, nationally rateg a ‘ 
officials, competent scorers, and timers were provide 
tournament when needed. The members of the Boar 
this was a move in the right direction toward rais} 
ment standards. 

2. A letter was written to the Detroit Softball Associati 

: : on 
stating the purpose of the Detroit Board and requesting jp 
formation on the setup of the Softball Association. Softhajj i 
quite a popular sport in Detroit, and many women take art in 
the softball League games. The Detroit Softball Association 
is controlled exclusively by men, and the Detroit Board recom. 
mended to them that it would be desirable to have represents. 
tion from the women’s teams on the Softball Board. Th 
this action of the Board, women’s softball teams will have rep- 
resentation in the Detroit Softball Association next year, 

3. A questionnaire is being composed and will be sent to 
all women health education teachers in the Detroit Pybjic 
Schools, to be published in the Girl Scout official Publication, 
the Red Cross bulletin, and other publications throughout the 
city. Through this questionnaire, the Board hopes to build up 
a file of all women in Detroit who are interested in and qual. 
fied to direct women’s athletics. This file will list the names 
and interests of capable, well trained women who are interested 
in coaching or officiating in girls’ athletics, including the con. 
ducting of social games and mixers, and the teaching of social 
and folk dancing. 

About this time, it was felt by the members of the Board 
that additional representation was desirable and the Board was 
enlarged to include representatives from the Dearborn Depart. 
ment of Recreation, the Detroit Board of the Women’s Na- 
tional Officials Rating Committee, the Ferndale Department 
of Recreation, the Hamtramck Department of Recreation, and 
the Catholic Schools. It is interesting to note that the repre- 
sentative from the Ferndale Department of Recreation is a 
man who has proved to be a most valuable member of the 
Board and is eager for women to take over control of all girls 
athletics. His department would welcome competent, well 
trained women coaches and officials. 

Tentative plans for the coming year include: 

1. Working closely with the Detroit Rating Board and the 
various departments of recreation to provide, as far as pos- 
sible, nationally rated women officials for women’s basketball 
games. 

2. Keeping the file up to date on all women interested in 
coaching and officiating girls’ and women’s athletics. 

3. Conducting a Softball Clinic for Girls, in cooperation with 
the Detroit Softball Association, in the hope that eventually 
women softball coaches and rated women softball officials will 
replace men who are now doing our jobs for us. 

4. Sponsoring the game of hockey in Detroit, and making 
known the opportunities for participating in it. Existing facili- 
ties are adequate, but too few women are aware of them. 

Perhaps the finest thing to come out of the organization of 
the Detroit Board of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics has been the sharing of experiences of the members. 
Each one is eager, cooperative, and very interested. The 
members of the Board are also members of various committees 
in the city and state, and therefore are able to bring to the 
Board a variety of problems and their solutions. In turn, they 
are able to take back to their committees a report on the 
progress of the Board. This makes for an interweaving and 
interworking of committees in the city. 

A different member has been hostess for each meeting and 
from March to June, meetings were held at Wayne Univer 
sity, the Catholic Youth Organization, the Jewish Community 
Center, the Highland Park Department of Recreation, and the 
Downtown Branch of the Y.W.C.A. This gives the members 
an opportunity to learn more about facilities available in De- 
troit and to know better the people behind the organizations. 
Each meeting has been stimulating and it is gratifying to se 
people so vitally interested in the education and recreation 0 
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ung women, that they are willing to give freely of their 
ad er energy in these busy times. ; 
If the members of the Board can only pass on to the girls 
whom this work is being done, some of the satisfaction 
ise from working constructively and cooperatively to- 
eg it will surpass = —_ for which the Detroit Board 
.A. was formed. : 
of the N.S.W Louise T. PAINE 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Using Recreation Equipment 24 Hours a Day 


ITH a system of checking small equipment in and out, 
cation can be carried from the school to the home 
and to the community as a whole. The following outline may 
‘ve some suggestions to the community-minded teacher. 

1, Kinds of equipment that may be checked: 

A. Tennis, badminton, paddle tennis, and_ table 
rackets. 

B. Shuffle board pushers and discs. 

C. Horseshoes. 

D. Games of all sorts. One school in Alabama has the fol- 
lowing games in its game library: 


tennis 


Chinese Checkers Bridgeboard 
Pick Up Sticks Checkers 
Football Games Jacks 
Finger Shuffle Board Blocks 
Here to There Authors 


Solitary Checkers 
Jigsaw Puzzles 
4-Hand Checkers 


Pirate and Traveller 
Muffin Ring Toss 
Bridge Cards 


Old Maid Diamond Checkers 
Twirling Game Pan-American Chess 
Puzzle Peg Five in a Row 
Pollyanna Hot Numbers 

Rook Parchesi 

Monopoly Skill Ball 

Yo Yo Jump Check 
Dominoes Dart Games 

Touring 


E. Folk dance and singing game books. 

F. Track equipment. 

G. Golf clubs. 

H. Roller skates. 

In short, almost anything that is neither too bulky nor too 
easily broken or worn out, such as balls, may be checked out. 
Il. Miscellaneous details : 

A. Equipment may be checked out by both elementary and 
high school pupils. 

B. Students suggest equipment which they want purchased. 

C. Students make many of the games from plywood and 
scrap. One school has every child make at least one game in 
manual arts class for general school use. At the end of the 
year he may take this game home. 

D. Have the recreation room open all day. Children may 
come to the room under the same system that they go to the 
library. Games may be in a cabinet and taken out as desired 
for use in that room. 

E. Have each tennis racket numbered so that the pupil signs 
for the article by number. 

Ill. Systems for checking: 

A. Books 

1.Pupil signs name, number of piece of equipment checked 
out, and date. 
B. Card file 

1. Card for each game; pupil signs name and date. 

2. Card for each pupil; sign number and name of equip- 
ment and date. 

C. Checker 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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1. A teacher checks at one certain time, perhaps just be- 
fore school starts and immediately after school. 

2. An assigned pupil may check under the supervision of 
the physical education instructor. 
IV. Types of fees: 

A. Free, except to pay for losses. 

B. One cent overnight, five cents over weekend, paid in ad- 
vance. 

C. Deposit made at the beginning of the year, and returned 
at the end of the year if no losses are incurred. 

D. Anyone contributing one game or piece of useable equip- 
ment during the semester may check out equipment. 

E. Person checking out piece of equipment must spend a cer- 
tain amount of time mending or cleaning equipment each month 
or making new games. 

F. All equipment must be returned in good order and lost 
parts replaced, or the person forfeits the right to use the 
checking system during the semester.} : 

EpyTHE SAYLoR 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


What’s In A Game? 


A NEW teacher approaches a large class of youngsters gaily. 

She is confident of success because in her mind she holds 
a lesson plan to tag games, labeled in her book and taught as 
elementary games. 

The result, howeve;, is disconcerting because the youngsters 
instead of fleeing from “it” vie for the opportunity to become 
the chaser. Isn’t something wrong with a game which re- 
wards the poor player; for instance in a real tag game the 
fleetest; most skilled player would never become the center of 
attention by being caught, while the slow youngster would often 
be in this position. In more advanced team games it is the 
skilled player or group who wins and receives recognition. 

In order to meet this demand for revealing the best player 
some of the old traditional games need to be altered but slightly. 
the following are a few possible changes: 

Football Tag*—To replace the traditional tag game, allow 
“it” to carry a football until another youngster tags him. Then, 
that person may have the privilege of holding the ball until he 
is caught. This seems to be much more fun than Cap Tag* 
in which “it” passes a cap to other players for in this game 
youngsters chase “it” to try and obtain the cap. 

Animal Tag*—Reward the last child caught by letting him 
be “hunter” for the next game. 

Scat*—Rather than having the one caught be “it,” let the 
child who gets “home” first be the new “teacher.” 

Run Rabbit Run*—Have the last rabbit be the new leader of 
the foxes. 

Twelve O’Clock at Night*—Select one child to be the clock. 
Let others go to see what time it is. They must stand behind 
a certain line before “it” will tell them the time. When “it” 
says twelve they may run and the first one to reach home with- 
out being caught may be the clock. If, however, the “clock” 
tags the runner before he reaches “home,” the former may con- 
tinue to hold the central position. 

Other games which might be revised by an ingenious teacher 
are: Old Mother Witch, Frog in the Sea, Three Deep, and 
Skip Away.* 

Some popular games which do seem to reward the best 
player are races of all types, Meet at the Switch, Step by Step, 
Relay Run for Your Supper, and Bull in the Ring.* 

A lesson of this type of games is bound to be successful even 
with a large class, because these games have the right em- 
phasis and provide a real incentive for the children. 

Kathaleen C. Perkins 
Greenville Central School 
Greenville, New York. 


t This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


* Mason, Bernard S. and E. D. Mitchell. Active Games and 
Contests. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1935. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know - - - 











HE Administrative Board of the Baruch Committee on 

Physical Medicine has announced that in addition to the 
gift of $1,100,000 made by Mr. Baruch in April, 1944, a grant 
amounting to $185,000 is being given for the further advance- 
ment of the program in physical medicine and the physical 
rehabilitation of war casualties both military and civilian. This 
sum has been divided into seven grants to leading educational 
institutions situated in various cities throughout the country. 


~ * * * 


N WINTER nearly four out of every 10 fatal pedestrian 
motor vehicle accidents occur during the first three hours 
after sumset, according to records of the National Safety 
Council. 
* * * 


EHABILITATION workers who wish to keep track of 

new state legislation should, if they are not already ac- 
quainted with it, explore the free services of the Legislative 
Reference Section of the Social Security Board Library in 
Washington, D. C. Three services are published of particular 
interest in the rehabilitation field—one on health and welfare, 
ene on public assistance, and one on employment security. Re- 
quests may be addressed to Mrs. Ellen Commons of the Library. 
The Library of Congress also publishes a State Law Index of 
completed legislation at monthly intervals. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the Library of Congress operates a photo- 
static reproduction service on legislation, from which it is 
often more convenient and economical to obtain transcripts 
than from the secretary of state in some areas. 


* * * 

HIRTY-THREE filmstrips recently released by the Ameri- 

can Council on Education and dealing with contemporary 
life in the United States will be distributed throughout the 
country. A number of subjects present material related to 
health topics such as the urban clinic, rural public health, 
and housing. Each filmstrip is accompanied by a script and 
costs $1.50. For complete information write to the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


~~ 





Social Dancing 


(Continued from Page 131) 
c. box step 
d. twinkle step 
e. figure-eight step 
4. Rhumba 
a. basic Cuban walk 
b. rhumba box step 
c. rhumba side-kick step 
d. simple breaks and variations 
La Conga 
a. sample 1, 2, 3, kick 
b. tunnel figure 
c. simple improvisation 
6. Schottische 
a. basic schottische 
b. circle schottische 
c. California schottische 
To complete the dancing program after-school dances 


wn 
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‘volving in the first minute or two severe depletion of 


were scheduled for the lower- and upper-division 
dents. According to the principal, positive results ¢ 
the morning program were clearly demonstrated Pu, | 
tically complete participation of all dancers was man | 
tained with a greater number of students attends | 
student dances. - The dances were orderly yet they 
presented a jolly and lively atmosphere. S| 
All those who have participated in the social dance | 
program at Bret Harte Junior High School feel that i 
is an effective way of pursuing social living. Positive | 
results were attained from the program which contyip. | 
uted to the social welfare of the students. 
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What is Physical Fitness? 


(Continued from Page 112) 


once, or lift the equivalent of his own weight from the 
floor. A strong man could pick up a 200-pound deer, 
log, or another injured man and put anv one of these in 
a wagon. It is said that Abe Lincoln could tie the 
hind legs of a 400-pound hog together and then hang } 
the hog on a peg above his head. Strength in its ulti. | 
mate analysis is a complex human qualitv involving | 
will power, the number of muscle fibers that can be 
brought into the act, and the nutritive state of the 
muscle fibers involved, all developed into coordinated 
effort against the particular resistance. An important 
differentiation is that speed and endurance are not pri- 
mary considerations but only the maximum force ca- 
pacity is designated as maximum strength. 


Power emphasizes the capacity to release great ex- 
plosive force to execute fast or sudden efforts which 
move the entire body with maximum effort. Physi- 
cally, power is force x velocity. Both elements of force 
and speed must be present in high-powered acts. Such } 
physical capacity indicates a neuromuscular integra- | 
tion of a superior type. [Events are selected in which 
highly specialized skill is not a major factor but those 
which are a regular part of day-by-day living, such as: 
vertical jumping, standing broad jumping, running 
broad jumping, sprinting, and throwing weights. 
American track and field athletics have concentrated 
on power events in the sprint runs, jumps, vaults, and 
in throwing the weights or javelin. Power is the 
dominating characteristic in superior performances in 
these events wherein the whole body is projected or 
some object is projected with utmost capacity in an 
all-out explosive effort. 


Endurance is capacity for continuous exertion, in- 


the oxygen reserve and the development of oxygen 
debt with severe distress. This is usually overcome by 
forced ventilation which induces more adequate circula 
tion of blood. When relief comes it is sometimes called 
“second wind.” Local fatigue may develop in partie 
ular muscles, such as those of the feet and calves if 
hopping, or in the arms in chinning without much e& 
fect in other parts of the body or in the general circula- 
tion. Circulatory (cardiac) fatigue may be due to fast 
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Your New Classes 


face an old problem 


Teach them the facts about 








P/ 


menstruation this simple, pleasant way. . . 


Each year your new students come to you with 
puzzled questions about the process of menstru- 
ation. Often they are too shy even to ask. But 
they are always eager to know. 

When you give them this booklet, “As One 
Girl To Another,” you are taking advantage of 





“This 's Why” -the 1 
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the method that thousands of teachers are using 
to make life pleasanter, happier for hundreds of 
thousands of girls. 


Here is a booklet that treats the subject of 
menstruation in a frank, matter-of-fact fashion 
which makes it easy for your girls to understand 

.. clears up their worries and uncertainties .. . 
transforms a Victorian mystery into a perfectly 
normal and natural process. Every statement is 
technically correct ... but the whole booklet is 
written in the girl’s own language. 


Order plenty of copies so 
that every girl in your charge 
can have one. They are 
supplied to you FREE, with 
the compliments of Kotex". 
You'll find they simplify this 
particular teaching problem 
considerably ! Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. 











*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


FREE! ORDER TODAY! 


Post Office Box 3434, Dept. 13, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
..-copies of the booklet, “As One Girl To Another.” 
0 1 copy of the teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 

0 1 copy of “Menstrual Physiology.” 











and continued exertion for several minutes or hours. 
Cramps may develop or the control and rhythm of the 
movement may be lost. Ability to recuperate to a de- 
gree and still continue to run, swim, climb a mountain, 
or march under load are most obvious tests of endur- 
ance. Partial recovery must take place during the 
exercise, at least enough to attain the “steady state” as 
it is known to physiologists. In this state the recupera- 
tion is sufficient to keep the oxygen debt from mounting 
any further and enough oxygen is supplied to equal 
that used in the tissues. 


Specific Nature of Various Fitnesses 


Considerable confusion exists over attempts to over- 
simplify the concepts of physical fitness. Physicians 
do not agree with physical educators about the domi- 
nant emphasis. Nutritionists do not agree with other 
groups. Mental hygienists have their own point of 
view, too. For convenience and until more research 
s done it seems reasonable to recognize three major 
groups of constituent elements, namely, physique, or- 
ganic efficiency, and motor fitness. This is for the con- 
venience of physical educators. There is some evi- 
dence to show that there are many specific elements in 
each of these categories. 

Data on University of Illinois men indicates that the 
correlations between age, height, weight, and athletic 
performance are insignificant. Organic condition rep- 
resented by the Schneider Test correlates insignificant- 
ly with age, height, weight, strength tests, power tests, 
balance exercises, flexibility exercises, and agility exer- 
cises. The Schneider Test correlates moderately well 
with long endurance running times but is not signifi- 
cantly related to muscular endurance items of a highly 
localized nature in which specific muscles are over- 
loaded, such as hops, floor push-wps, chinning, and bar 
dips. Intercorrelations between fourteen items of the 
Illinois Motor Fitness Test gives correlations which are 
very low among almost all items. This indicates that 
the total score is a composite of a number of specific 
elements representing different traits. A test of a few 
items usually means that not much is measured. 

Physique measurements have not correlated well with 
measures of organic efficiency or motor fitness. Only 
the Sheldon-Tucker-Stevens body type rating (the 
somatotype) seems to have much relationship. The 
Illinois Motor Fitness Test scores correlated .318 with 
ratings of physique given by inspection and feeling of 
the muscles. The physique ratings correlated only 
.200 with the Schneider Test. This does not mean 
that any one of these dominant aspects is valueless. 
It means that they are different. 

More recently D. M. Hall and J. R. Wittenborn at 
the University of Illinois completed a factor analysis of 
15 tests on boys and concluded that there were four 
distinctly different groups of factors which are uncor- 
related with each other, namely, (1) disease suscepti- 
bility (2) size and age, (3) physical development fac- 
tors, (4) dynamic strength. These workers agree that 
physique, organic efficiency, and motor fitness represent 
independent areas of importance and all should be 
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taken into consideration in an all-around fitness pep. 
gram. 

A factor analysis by the writer on the separate Scores 
for balance, flexibility, agility, strength, Power, and en. 
durance shows that these constituents of the I}fin« 
Motor Fitness Inventory can be resolved into three 
more primary groupings of muscular energy, kinesthet. 
ic sense development, and flexibility. All are impor. 
tant. 


Prediction of All-round Muscular Endurance 


A recent factor analysis of twenty-eight muscular ¢,. 
durance events! shows that considerable duplication 
exists among events of this sert. Twenty-eight events 
give four factors which are different from each other 
namely: (1) lateral muscles, (2) locomotive muscles 
of the shoulders and pelvis, (3) extension muscles of 
the arms and shoflders, (4) endurance of a cardio. 
vascular kind or something different from the Specific 
muscular efficiency that shows up in the 1000-yard 
drop-off (1000-yd. time—10 x 100-yd. time). A my. 
tiple R of .948 is obtained for a combination of three 
items (in standard scores, 6 % range) : 


.630 (side leg-raisings, left side down) + .448 (time of 
300-yd. shuttle run) + .323 (floor push-ups). 

A slightly better combination is (in standard scores): 

.614 (side leg-raisings, left side down) + .379 (floor 
push-ups) + .228 (full squat-jumps) + .209 (1000- 
yd. drop-off). 

These equations predict all-round muscular e- 
durance but they do not measure other aspects of motor 
fitness, such as balance, flexibility, and agility. An ap- 
praisal of motor fitness on an all-round basis would in- 
clude these also.2 The misconception is to maintain 
that this type of test is an adequate all-round measure 
of physical fitness, whereas it estimates only one 
phase. ne 

1 Cureton, T. K., W. J. Huffman, Lyle Welser, R. W. Kirelis, 
D. E. Latham. Endurance of Young Men. (Research Report in 
Press) (Washington, D. C.: National Research Council.) 

2 Cureton, T. K., “The Unfitness of Young Men in Motor Fit- 


ness,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, 12: 
69-74, (Sept. 11, 1943). 


Mental Health 


(Continued from Page 124) 





them nothing except to see that they did not injure 
anyone else. Insanity became something for the law 
as well as medicine. Of course these ideas of personal 
wrongdoing are outdated today. Their influence, how- 
ever, is still potent as is shown in the belief held by 
many people that we owe but little to the mentally ill. 

A fundamentally important viewpoint should empha- 
size the fact that the mentally sick person retains above 
all the pattern of his coveted personality and that this 
pattern may afford a practical basis for his reeducation 
and treatment. He may be in most respects normal. 
It is this acceptance of the larger area of his normal 
nature and his normal potentialities which affords the 
basis for the social aids which can be given by the 
student once he understands the need and the method 
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of fulfillment. The psychotherapy and the situational 
therapy should be based upon the concept of the men- 
tally sick individual as primarily a human being with 
ural urges of all human beings and the same 
basic motivations as any person. His means of ex- 
pression may be unusual or distorted, as he is always 
trying to express or realize a motive. By becoming 
sick he often accomplishes something which he was 
unable to achieve when acting according to conventional 


standards. 

Such an approach will help to bring the social part 
of the problem back to the community from which much 
of the mental difficulty had its origin, and in which 
much of the solution must be found. The community 
will be taught to share its responsibility in welcoming 
the patient back home, and assisting him in getting a 
job. A job may be the stabilizing factor which will 
insure his recovery. 

While these fundamental viewpoints are important, 
such a course should, in the opinion of the author, in- 
clude a description of the various mental diseases in 
simple language similar to the description of such phys- 
ical diseases aS pneumonia, scarlet fever, and typhoid 
fever found in present school books on physical health. 
The origin of diseases whether physical or functional 
would be included, but the particular emphasis would 
be upon the practical ways in which the student could 
help those who are sick and could help to prevent 
mental illness in himself, and the members of his family 
and community. 

Another fundamental in such a course would be the 
concept of illness as developed by the present insist- 
ence upon psychosomatic medicine as a combination of 
the Psyche (mental) and Soma (body). We have 
reached a stage in our medical progress when we can 
no longer say that one suffers from a purely physical 
or mental disease. We can only say one suffers from 
a combination of mental and physical illness. 


A recent study of the conversation of school children 
disclosed the interesting fact that the words, “You're 
nuts, You’re crazy, You’re off your beam,” were as 
prevalent as any words used in ridiculing, criticizing 
or blaming among the students. Teachers have been 
impressed with the fact that the students still associate 
mental illness with something disgraceful which should 
be hidden from their associates. Words depicting this 
condition have become associated with feelings of fear, 
futility, punishment, or degeneracy. In other words, 
school children do not have as a whole a satisfactorily 
accurate or complete concept of mental illness. Such a 
course would go far toward correcting this condition 
by the acceptance of mental illness as a disease which 
may affect anyone. The fact that the vast majority of 
those suffering from these puzzling diseases are not 
guilty of any contributory acts will also be helpful in 
alleviating the idea of personal wrongdoing as the basis 
of the illness. 


Finally, such a course could well bring to light the 
favorable outlook for improvement or cure in many 
forms of mental illness. For example, the man on the 
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Protects Hair 
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Snug 
Wrap Around 
Fit 


$4.00 A Dozen 


Patent Pending 


Invaluable when practicing and teaching . . . scien- 
tifically designed with grips in the proper holding 
position - has beautiful enameled finish . . . 
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OCEAN POOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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street should know that most neurotic conditions 
curable, that dementia praecox is essentially a qj 
of social maladjustment, that manic depressiyes in { 
vast majority of cases get well, that syphilis js bej 
curtailed as a cause of mental illness, that many of thy 
mentally sick may be reemployed in industry anq mary 
others can be brought back home to live in the op, 
munity if their neighbors have an elemental unig. 
standing of these puzzling conditions, that one may 
lose his mind without losing his intelligence or his ct 
ture, that mental illness is not infectious, that there 
should not be the prevalent fear of those afflicted wit, 
disorders of the mind. In these cases, the truth yj 
not only make us free but will help to free others {rom 
the shackles of the disease, which represents the para- 
dox of being ill not only with one’s own ideas but aly 
with the ideas and ideals projected by the mistakes 


society at large. ra 





The Case Study Method 


(Continued from Page 121) 


Obesity.—One of the foremost causes of low physica 
fitness among college students is obesity. In most case 
this is the direct result of faulty dietary habits plus, 
lack of physical exercise, and is exceedingly hard t 
combat. Students find it hard to change their eating 
habits. However, if the student is willing to cooperate 
much can be accomplshed. 

Case No. 9.—John scored 61 when first tested. He weighed 
two hundred and thirty-two pounds and was only five feet 
seven inches tall. He was extremely interested in his conéi- 
tion and readily accepted advice. He followed a carefull 
planned diet and carried on an unusually active physical educ- 
tion program. In two months he lost 12 pounds, his PFI 
gained 12 points, his arm strength increased from no score a 
all to where he could do four chins and six pushups. John 
was drafted into the army, thus preventing further study. 

A word of warning should be inserted here. Dietary 
disturbances are a complex and difficult condition to 
treat. In every obese case, the physical educator should 
enlist the aid of a physician in arranging a corrective 
program for them. Great care should be taken to insure 
students against over-exertion with the resulting strain 
on the cardiovascular system. 


Decrease in PFI 


Students who suddenly show a drop in PFI should 
immediately be given special attention. A drop in PFI 
means a decrease in relative strength, and as such, 
should be interpreted as a danger signal. Immediate 
investigations should take place and efforts made to de 
termine causes. 

Case No. 10—A.P. was one of the University’s outstanding 
basketball players. On January 12, he scored 110 on the PFI 
test. In February while carrying on a research problem he 
was selected as a subject and tested once again. His scort 
was 85, a drop of twenty-five points. Twelve hours later he 
was admitted to the Syracuse City Hospital with the measles 


Case No. 11.—R.H. was.a senior majoring in physical edt 
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cation, a varsity athlete and an unusually strong individual. 
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His “Basket” Eye Spells CURTAINS 
for Jap Planes! 


This American flyer was a basketball player at college. 
In this great American competitive game he trained his 
eyes to see accurately. He developed timing and coordina- 
tion—the ability to duck and dodge and “shoot” bas- 
kets with amazing precision. Now this skill—this ac- 
curate timing and precision shooting—is helping him 
to bag Nips in the blue skies. 


Basketball and other American sports are making an 
all-time record for America’s athletes in this war—ath- 
letes who with relatively brief war training are matching 
the best the enemy can give after a life devoted to war 
training. Long live America’s sports and games. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other lead- 


ing cities. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 





Wilson Athletic 
Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That Live’ campaign 
to commemorate our war heroes. 





Normally his score was 120. Participating in a research prob- 
lem he was retested and scored 85. The next day he was taken 
to the student infirmary. Doctor’s report: Pneumonia. 


Extremely High PFI’s 
Just as dangerous as a drop in PFI is a sudden un- 
warranted increase in score. Too quick an increase is 
usually accompanied by severe hypertension. This must 
be treated carefully to avoid serious consequences. One 
example is quoted : 


Case No. 12.—E.G. was an exchange student from the uni- 
versity of a Central American country. He was an unusually 
good student and did very fine scholastic work his first year 
in college. Registering for physical education he was given a 
PFI test and scored 128. At the end of his first term he was 
retested and increased his score to 141. However, the caliber 
of his physical education work indicated that the increase «was 
not a true increase in fitness. In a personal conference it was 
learned that he had never taken any physical education before. 
This would explain in part his poor performance, so when no 
other abnormalities were found he was reassigned to the reg- 
ular class. 

During the last week of school, he was retested and scored 
177. Time prevented any case study. However, he failed most 
of his final examinations, and received such low grades that 
he was dropped from college. Since the case presented several 
unusual aspects it was decided to investigate still further. His 
roommates and several close friends were contacted in an 
effort to discover more facts with the following disclosure: 
E.G. was a citizen of a Central American country. When he 
had matriculated at Syracuse his fiancee had also entered the 
University. About mid-term the couple had quarreled and the 
engagement was broken. At the end of the semester the girl 
had gone back to Central America. During this period E.G. 
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had been under an emotional strain. It had been indicated by 
extreme nervousness, irritability, and tenseness. His friends 
had been aware of the situation but unable to help him. 

Discharged Veterans—As indicated above a new 
problem of the university physical education program is 
the discharged veteran. Many of these men need special 
study and individual consideration. The following cases 
are illustrative of this situation. 


Case No. 13.—T.Z. is a veteran of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Receiving severe shrapnel wounds in both legs, he was hos- 
pitalized for several months. He entered Syracuse University 
following a medical discharge from service. He is participating 
in a very limited program of physical education. 

Case No. 14.—J.M. received his medical discharge from the 
Army four months ago. While participating in the Asiatic 
theater of action he contracted malaria which left him in such 
a weakened condition that it was impossible for him to con- 
tinue his assigument. At present as a student at Syracuse he 
has the lowest Physical Fitness Index in the history of the 
developmental program. His PFI is 24. 

Case No. 15.—L.T. entered the Army one year ago and 
while going through basic training was taken ill with spinal 
meningitis. After several months of hospitalization he re- 
ceived a medical discharge and enrolled at Syracuse University. 
His PFI is 56. 

Case No. 16—W.M. graduated from flying school and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Air Corps. While 
receiving special combat training his plane crashed. He re- 
ceived a number of injuries including a broken back. After 
several months in a base hospital he was put on the inactive 
list, and subsequently matriculated at Syracuse. Due to his 
condition no PFI has been given to this man. 

Case No. 17.—F.T. was a student at Syracuse before enter- 
ing the Army. At the time of induction his PFI was 61, and 
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as such he had been the subject of an individual Case 
Investigation had indicated that his difficulty was psychologist. 
Eight months after induction he was given a medical releall 
because of a nervous condition. He re-entered the Univers 
his PFI score now being 51. Crs, 


Conclusion 

In the past a great amount of individual work 
been carried on in physical education, especially in the 
development of athletes. The value of the individual 
teaching these athletes received is evident in their pee 
formance on the battlefields of the present World con. 
flict. Seldom a day passes but that some big-name athe 
lete does not cover himself with well earned glory, i 
very serious and pressing job needs to be done in 
paring boys who are physically unfit to take their p 
on the battlefronts of the world. : 

If physical education is to maintain its present poste 
tion in our educational system, it must meet the n 
of every student. This necessitates setting up 
types of individual programs. These various progr 
must be arranged according to student need. Such 
process requires the use of carefully constructed scien 
tific instruments in the hands of competent users, 





What Impresses Pupils? 


(Continued from Page 113) 





tising campaign behind some milk drink with a good flayor 
and people will drink it. 

These pupils are right. Wholesome foods and whole 
some recreation should be reinforced by business people 
who have a sense of social responsibility and _ sufficient 
ingenuity, knowledge, and skill to make it practical, 
The ideal is to make the healthful thing as attractive, or 
more attractive, then the wunhealthful. Then there 
would not be the present unnecessary continuous cot- 
flict between what one wants to do and what one ought 
to do. It would then be possible for more boys and 
girls to say as one did, “I usually like the healthful 
thing just as well as the other, and I know it’s better 
for me.” 


What Makes Us Healthy? 

Pupils’ responses to this question, of course; reflect, 
to some extent, their previous health education. As 
“the best thing they have ever done for their health,” 
they mention practically all the generally accepted health 
rules and put special emphasis on eating the: right 
food, getting to bed on time, and playing out of doors. 
One boy summed it up as “following training rules.” 

Several recognized the importance of heredity and 
“being brought into this world as a healthy baby.” A 
few others mentioned the value of immunization and 
good medical care. “Congenial surroundings, free from 
nervous strain,” summers at camp, and living in the 
country seemed to several pupils to be the most int 
portant factors in their present health. One girl & 
pressed an ideal mental attitude in the following words: 

It is not necessary for the idea of health to be constantly 


- on a person’s mind. If you eat, sleep, study, and play under 


proper conditions, health wiil come naturally. Also, I am not 
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by nature a worrier. I believe a person’s state of mind is im- 
portant to his health. 

In speaking of their parents’ contribution to their 
health, these boys and girls stressed the environmental 
rather than the instructional aspect, in comments such 
as the following: 

They gave me good prenatal care. 
children, the parents should be trained. 

They took especially good care of me because, as a baby, 
I was very sickly. 

They provided medical attention when needed and a yearly 
health examination. 

They provided good food, good light for reading, and made 
me go to bed early. 

They took me on lots of vacations. 

They gave me chores to do, but not too many. 

They set a good example; my parents were healthy them- 
selves. 

They created an atmosphere in the home that was congenial 
and happy. 

What more could be expected of parents! 

This repeated emphasis on creating conditions out 
of which good health will naturally result is exceedingly 
wise. If the psychological energy that is used in re- 
sisting destructive influences were employed in creating 
an environment conducive to health, much more rapid 
progress would be made. In this process of building 
a more healthful environment boys and girls now in 
school should take an active part. This shift from the 
personal to the social emphasis in health education will 


appeal strongly to many adolescents. 


If you. want healthy 
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The Best Health Lesson 


Among the drab progression of “just health lessons,” , 


a few stand out in these pupils’ minds as memorable. 
Most of the “best health lessons’ mentioned contained 
an element of discovery and involved activity on the 
part of the pupils. The following quotations illustrate 
this type of lesson: 

Being shown under the microscope the bacteria on one’s 
hair, one’s powder puff, and other things. 

I liked the eighth-grade hygiene classes best. We studied 
parts of the body, the digestive system, health habits, home 
nursing, and first aid. We demonstrated these things by ex- 
per'ments, models, and _ posters. 

The best health lesson I ever had was in my freshman year 
at high school. We took our normal daily diet and examined 
it for food value. We calculated its worth in calories, vita- 
mins, proteins, etc. This really helped me to understand what 
foods are needed to keep a person healthy and showed me 
how to adjust my menus to get my proper requirements. 

A Parent-Teachers’ program particularly impressed 
one pupil, who took the part of “Dr. I.Q.” and drew 
questions out of a basket for people to answer. 

A boy was most impressed with the following re- 
mark of a football coach: “A good many of you boys 
will go into the Armed Forces. There they will build 
up your health, but the fellow who has had health 
training before will be the best soldier.” 

That lesson was interpreted broadly is indicated by 
the girl who wrote: “The best health lesson I ever had 
occurred during a vacation. A friend of mine of my 
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University of Wisconsin 


SPORTS SESSION May 27 through June 20 
EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION June 25 thru Aug. 17 


PRESENT AND POST WAR PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RELATED FIELDS 


Health Education—health fundamentals for teachers, 
methods and materials in health education, school and 
community health. 


Recreation—-play, recreation and leisure time problems, 
American group dancing, the teaching of social dance. 


Fitness—principles of physical fitness, the teaching of 
aymnastics, therapeutic gymnastics. 


Dance—technique (elementary and advanced), rhyth- 
mic form and analysis, percussion as dance accompani- 
ment, composition, methods and materials for high 
school and college girls. 


Sports—advanced techniques, non credit practice courses, 
six one-day clinics. 


Administration, Curriculum and Methods—problems in 
administration, curriculum planning and teaching meth- 
ods. 








Program Planned to Meet the Needs of: 
Physical Educators Studying for Advanced Degrees 
Undergraduate Majors 
Teachers Trained in Other Fields 

For Summer Session Catalogue, write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
Box 44, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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own age was with me. Her poor choice of fooq dh 
ing, and exercising made me glad of my own Ris é 
Without doubt, more mention would have been . 
of cooperative, problem-solving enterprises lead 
the successful solution of real health problems if th 
pupils had had such experiences. There seems to by 
no more effective health education than that which 
starts with a health problem recognized as importa 
by the pupils and which involves cooperative study 
leading to a practical plan that they can help carry 
out. Boys and girls want to help. They want to be- 
long in the local community. They want to share jp 
adult responsibilities and to receive approval for a job 
well done. There are unsolved health problems j, 
every school, in every neighborhood. Why’ not begin 
there? A health curriculum that consists of exper 
ences of this kind leads to personal happiness and soil 
usefulness. The solution of real health problems js , 
definite and worthy peacetime goal that merges with 
the wartime goal of health and safety for greater phys. 
cal fitness and efficiency. 
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Community House 


(Continued from Page 118) 


in the Forest Preserve about twenty miles away, js 


offered. 


In the House, the lack of storage space is not thor- 
oughly understood until one notes the kaleidoscopic 
picture in the daily use of each room. For instance, the 
major function of two custodians is in the cleaning and 
re-arranging of rooms. The same room that is used by 
a sewing group in the morning may be used by another 
group with an entirely different setup for a recital in 
the afternoon and perhaps a first-aid class in the eve 
ning. Or again, the main auditorium may be used in 
the morning for a lecture, and then some 400 chairs 
may have to be removed for an auction sale in the eve- 
ning, to be restored again for community movies the 


ing may be the scene of a bible-study class in the after- 
noon and then be re-arranged for a private party i 
the evening. 

A second place where a paucity of space is noted is 
in the difficulty in handling requests from organizations 
such as the Miniature Railroad Club, the Camera Club, 
the Weight-Lifting Club, or the Drama Workshop 
where bulky materials must be stored between mett- 
ings. The needs of the Church or Sunday School are 
well met in this regard, as in the architectural design 
of most of the club rooms spacious wall cabinets were 
provided, but these are not available to any other or 
ganizations and hence there is a limitation to many 
social recreation group needs in the community. 

Attention is called to some of the problems as seei 
through a period of the past thirty-three years so that 
those charged with the responsibility for long-time 
planning may include answers to these problems. Pet- 
haps there are better methods for dealing with fringet 
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groups which appear in every community. There should 
he an adequate way Ol dealing with lost and found 
articles, a perennial problem in schools, multiplied 
many times in Community House operation; real social 
recreational needs of our high school young people need 
to be determined. Finally, what can we do for our re- 
ming service men and women? 
One example of the community spirit which makes 
for a successful Community House is the service given 
night after night by mothers of the community to act 
as volunteer hostesses. This is the spirit which has 
marked the place of Community House in the life of 
Winnetka through the years. Dedicated to be useful, to 
be helpful and friendly, to be progressive, it is ever 
earnestly alert to the needs of the village, and is eager 
to help promote every good and useful thing, and to 
offer groups a meeting place or a home. 

Just at this time many communities are thinking in 


terms of living war memorials in the form of a com- 
munity house. The development of Winnetka Com- 
muni‘v Hose through thirty-three years should en- 


courage any community contemplating such a war 


tu 


memorial. me 





Better Teaching 


(Continued from Page 127) 


12. Do I teach in such a way that the pupils show an in- 
crease in ability and powers along lines other than those of 
subject matter? 

13. Do I make a definite effort to correlate the subject I 
am teaching with other subjects in the school program? 

IV. RECOGNITION OF AND PRovISION FoR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES : 

1. Do I give care and attention to individual differences, 
peculiarities, and difficulties ? 

2. Does my teaching show that the work is well adapted to 
the age, needs, and maturity of the pupils? 

3. Is there evidence that the home environment of the pupils 
is given consideration in the teaching? 

4. Do I really know the pupil I am teaching as well as I 
know the subject I am teaching? 

5. Do I give to the child who sustains an “emotional sprain” 
the same sympathetic consideration that I give to a child who 
receives a “physical sprain’’? 

6. Does my teaching show that I am attempting to help the 
pupil adjust who is having a conflict with the personality of 
the teacher ? 

7. Am I making a definite effort to secure a balance be- 
tween the capacity and achievement for each individual child? 

8. Do I search for the motive behind any unsocial outbursts? 

9. Do I attempt to make each child feel himself a success 
through accomplishments ? 

10. Do I make a definite attempt to avoid any chance for 
the development of a feeling of failure? 

V. Community RELATIONS: 

1. Does my teaching show that I have a thorough knowledge 
of, and have utilized all agencies of, education in the com- 
munity ? 

2. Does my teaching show that I know how to secure the 
cooperation of the parents and patrons of the school? 

3. Does my teaching show that I have knowledge of home 
conditions of individual pupils? 

4. Do I take opportunities to interpret the school to the 
community ? 

5. Do I refrain from talking “shop” in public places? 

6. Do I always avoid saying uncomplimentary things about 
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ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M. D. 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


Second edition. 12mo, 216 pages, illustrated with 
105 engravings. Cloth, $3.00. 


This work appeals to surgeons and 
pract'cing physicians and to those con- 
Diag- 
nosis and treatment are fully covered 


cerned with industrial medicine. 


and numerous tables and illustrations add 
to the value of the text. Such topics as 
physical fitness, physical training, physi- 
cal fatigue, sprains, strains, fractures and 
infections are fully covered. Special 
chapters deal with the shoulder, the arms, 
elbow and forearm, the abdomen, pelvis, 


back, knee and ankle. 
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LIFE AND HEALTH 


Wilson — Bracken — Almack 
Co-Authors of 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Life and Health is a new textbook in health 
education for the secondary schools. Its purpose 
is to help adolescent youth make suitable adjust- 
ments to the varied aspects of modern living. 

* The treatment takes into account the whole in- 
dividual—the mental and emotional phases as 
well as the physical. 

* The presentation is forceful and direct, and the 
method functional. 

* The facts are up to date, based on the latest 
available research and experimentation. 

* The book is profusely illustrated and generous- 
ly supplied with learning and checking devices. 

* Available March 1st. 
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Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 1, 1945, a 12 months?’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. For the 
duration of the war selected applicants who have 
completed 60 college semester hours including credits 
in the sciences may be accepted. 


Fer further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 








OUTDOORS INDOORS 


A new booklet designed to bring the out-of-doors 
into the home, Outdoors Indoors will be a boon to the 
shut-in or convalescent who through illness has lost 
contact with the out-of-doors. Getting acquainted with 
birds; and _ gardens; 
learning about the sky and weather are only a few of 
the fascinating activities described. 
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my pupils and do I refrain from discussing their 
anyone other than the pupils themselves, their D 
other supervisory or administrative officer? 

7. Does my work show that I understand and a 
meaning of, and the place of, the goals of education in 
for democratic society? Do I know how these goals shoals | 
fluence my work and how, if applied, they will determin > | 
relation between the school and the people of the comaiail 
which it is located? MY in 

8. Do I have a genuine and lively interest in the lif 
school and of the community, and does this interest 
itself in active and cooperative participation? 

9. Am I able to meet the parents of children in a COurteoys | 
and sympathetic way? Do I show patience in learning thes 
attitudes and make use of their views in planning the futur 
of the child? 

10. Do the results of my teaching tend to stimulate the life 
of the community and to improve or stimulate its Varioys 
activities ? 

VI. THe TrEAcHER—His PRroFESSIONAL EguripMent: 

1. Is my academic preparation sufficient to enable me 
deal successfully with the situations and requirements of thy 
school ? 

2. Is my professional preparation sufficient to enable me:ty | 
deal successfully with the professional problems I meet? 

3. Am I continuing my own growth through extension 
courses, professional reading, attendance at professional mee. 
ings, etc.? 

4. Do I have a genuine desire to know and help the pupik 
personally, both as to their present conditions and_ future 
prospects ¢ 

5. Is my attitude toward colleagues and superior officers one 
of cooperation and support? 

6. Do I show a desire and tendency to keep up to date and 
to improve in the mastery of teaching methods and techniques? 

7. Is my vocabulary, grammar, and ease of expression ate- 
quate and above criticism? 
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8. Do I see each subject in its relation to other subjects in 
the school program? 

VII. THe TrEacHer—His PersonaL EQuIPMENT: 

1. Do my carriage and attention to matters of dress and 
personal neatness make for success in my teaching? 

2. Do I have a pleasing voice—loud enough to be heard, but 
mellow in tone, clear and distinct? 

3. Do I have vitality enough to do my work effectively 
without extreme fatigue? 

4. Do I have native mental ability sufficient to insure my 
probable success in meeting the requirements of the work ofa 
teacher ? 

5. Does my work show that I have independence? Do | 


originate and carry out ideas without having to be told each 
step to take? 


6. Do I have the ability to make, and do I make necessary | 


adaptations to new situations and needs? 

7. Am I accurate in‘my statements, records, reports, and all 
general school work? 

8. Am I prompt in making reports, carrying out assign: 
ments of work, and in keeping appointments with children, 
parents, and other teachers? 

9. Am I active and energetic; do I improve my available 
time ? 

10. Do I have enthusiasm for my work—am I interested in 


pupils and their activities—and do I have an optimistic outlook | 


on life and the future? 


11. Do I evidence soundness of moral principles and genuine- 
ness of character? 


12. Do I have a mastery of self and of situations that makes 
possible the exercising of self-control, justice, and patience‘ 

13. Do I have sufficient understanding of people and of sit 
ations to enable me to avoid disagreements and friction be 
tween myself and those with whom I work? .- 

14. Am I fair in all dealings with pupils and co-workers 
able to see both sides of a question or situation and to make 
a decision that satisfies rather than antagonizes? 
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amount of good humor—am I able 


erous . 
15. Do I have a gen 4 am 1 sible to laugh with my 


to avoid unpleasantness an 


ils? : oti 
_ Do I understand pupils and have a sympathetic attitude 


toward them, their trials, troubles, and heartaches, as well as 
their joys and accomplishments ? . 

17. Do I possess and exercise good judgment both in an 
|—judgment in conduct, choice of friends, and in 
all social and business contacts ? ae 

1g. Am I apparently at ease in all situations ? . 

19, Is the nature of my teaching such that there is definite 
evidence of a successful effort to raise the moral tone of the 
pupils and of the school? 


2. Does the program of the 
in inspiring the pupils to do their best work? 


school and of my teaching result 
»« 


Couple Stunts 


(Continued from Page 129) 





ence catch and respond to the ease and quietness of the 
performers who find pleasure in creating figure 
pictures. 

The range and scope of possibilities for the use of 
couple stunts in one’s program 1s as unlimited as the 
imagination. Good patterns plus good technique can 
make a creative art of stunts, tumbling, and pyramid 
building. 

This article has concerned itself with only one type 
of activity in the examination of the whole program 
toward the solution of the problem of expansion, Hun- 
dreds of others have been, and are being used now. 
An aroused public opinion indicates that now is the 
time for expansion of the physical education program 
to include a wide variety of activities, high performance 
standards, full use of facilities and every available 
minute. Couple stunts offer a challenging opportunity 
to meet this need. » « 
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Health 


(Continued from Page 114) 





that American youth was soft and flabby. America was 
not, as we had thought, a sturdy, physically fit nation. 

These soft, flabby youths, who were organically 
sound, free from physical and mental defects, were 
taken by the Army and Navy and in a year of intensive 
training, which controls the activity, food, and rest in 
every 24 hours, were conditioned into vigorous young 
men with physical stamina. This experience could be 
duplicated in peacetime with a year of military and 
physical training. But it does not prevent or correct 
any of the five major causes for rejection and would 
only improve the physical condition of those free from 
mental and physical defects. From the standpoint of 
the health of our youth, it would be much more effective 
to have compulsory military training at six years of 
age or even one year. Of course this is ridiculous, but 
it is just as ridiculous to expect that after seventeen 
years of neglect of a complete health program, we can 
do much about it at 18. 
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Here is a NEW MENSTRUAL MANUAL, covering its subject 
so clearly, so thoroughly, so interestingly that you will en- 
joy reading it yourself and find it just packed with material 
for teaching . . . From the following you will get some idea 
of the contents: phase-by-phase description of the Cycle, 
augmented by colored charts; the meaning and purpose of 
menstruation as known today; old idea of “illness” re- 
placed by modern attitude; fascinating history of menstrua- 
tion in other times among many peoples . . . Documented 
by medical abstracts, bibliographies, etc. 


Send for this Tampax Manual now. It is FREE. Send also 
for a supply of Question-and-Answer Folders. These 
folders answer many questions about Tampax and general 
menstrual care. Please specify the quantity of literature and 
Tampax samples you desire. (See coupon. ) 
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| on a mas 
| a accomplished it very largely with the help of 





en a march on us by adopting our methods 


have stol 1 u adopting 
s scale. There is irony in this picture because 


American coaches. 


‘hat most of the individuals in the armed forces have not 
had the benefit of an adequate program in physical edu- 
ration in the schools and colleges. Physical educators 
who are critical of the so-called limited objectives or 
concept of physical education as suggested by such 
‘erms as “physical training,” “conditioning,” or fit- 
ess,” must admit that such elements as strength, skill, 
eed, and endurance are fundamental objectives of 
jiysical education. These elements are by-products of 
‘nuscular activity. Had school and college physical edu- 
cation activities successfully developed these traits on 
a large scale, the percentage of draft deferments would 


tion the degree of mental and character development in- 
herent in the participation of big-muscle activity, there 
can be no question as to the development of strength, 
vigor, skill, and stamina. It is important to remember 
that the degree of whatever is developed depends en- 
tirely upon the extent of participation. One doesn’t ac- 


osmosis. There is no shortcut. Success depends on the 
use of the big muscles and that means participation in 
directed work and play for best results. The emphasis 
is on action and not mere words. _ 


¥ IS one thing to discourse on a philosophy of phys- 
ical education but it is quite another to actually 
make a program work. Educators have included health 
and physical vigor as cardinal principles of education. 
The attainment of these worthy objectives has not 
greatly permeated the kind of thinking which results in 
the effective action of any large number of leading ed- 
ucators. Time, money, and adequate leadership must 
be made available if we are not again to fail in our 
responsibility to youth. 

In the achievement of the fundamental objectives of 
physical education, inspired leadership can assure the 
acquisition of other concomitant objectives such as the 
development of interpretive and emotional power. 
Without attaining the fundamental basic objectives of 
organic power and skill, nothing else is possible. The 
next most important consideration is the selection of 
activities through which these powers can be best de- 
veloped. It seems that the leadership process has con- 
centrated on teaching complex skills to comparatively 
few rather than the mastery of the fundamentals to the 
mass. The “varsity” level of participation can only be 
achieved once the fundamentals have been mastered. 

At the elementary school level, it is not too much to 
expect that every child be taught within the limits of his 
capacity the control of his own body weight in such el- 
emental activities as crawling, walking, running, jump- 
ing, kicking, climbing, throwing, catching, striking, fall- 
ing, lifting, and swimming. Combinations of the above 
movements are present im all big-muscle activity and 
sports. It should be the goal of all physical educators to 
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teach the mastery of these fundamentals in the form of 
self-testing stunts. Suitable playground apparatus, ob- 
stacle courses, and other equipment should be available 
for this purpose. These are natural activities for this age 
period. Nevertheless, there is plenty of evidence that 
a large percentage of youngsters get little or no 
help in learning the proper execution of the simplest 
movements. In one study made in the armed forces, a 
very high correlation was found between the incidence 
of injuries and low physical fitness scores. This rela- 
tionship was most pronounced with those test elements 
which measured strength and agility. 

The commanding officer of an Engineer Training 
Center asked this question recently, “We can’t teach 
our men the techniques of using a maul simply because 
they lack the strength to swing it. How can we quickly 
strengthen a soldier’s arms and shoulders to overcome 
this difficulty?” Children should learn early in life that 
there is real nobility in work. Every school should have 
in addition to its playground, a workshop, garden, and 
a summer camp. Many of the Scout activities should be 
included in the curriculum. A boy who can’t use a 
hammer, hatchet, saw, pick-axe, shovel, and other tools, 
is missing the satisfaction which comes with the ability 
to perform constructive work, and what is just as im- 
portant, he is missing the organic and muscular develop- 
ment which results from participation from this kind of 
activity. Time thus consumed is never wasted and it is 
bound to have excellent carry-over value. 

In stressing the importance of finer physical develop- 
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ment at the elementary level, it is not suggested that 
the mental education of the child be neglected, but 
rather that greater physical development at this time is 
really the natural response to the biological process of 
normal growth. The leaders of the Scout movements 
have realized this axiom. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
realized the potential military value of an activity-type 
program such as that sponsored by the Scout move- 
ments, but they perverted it to purely military objec- 
tives. In a democracy it is not necessary or advisable 
to regiment or militarize children of elementary or sec- 
ondary school levels. These are years of normal growth. 
It is the logical period in the educational process to de- 
velop strong, healthy bodies. 



























DEMOCRACY is not immune from attack by ag- 
gressors, nor can we be assured that at any future 
time others will hold off the aggressors while we con- 
vert our democracy into a regimented war machine. 
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The economical and logical solution to the Problem 


preparedness for the nation is to build strong, healt 


fit bodies during the elementary and secondary seh 
periods, coupled with the adoption of one year of y 
versal military training, preferably between 18 ang 
years of age. 


¥ 


There can be only one answer as to the future pal 


fare of the United States and that is full preparedne 
for living a full life. The only realistic guarantee } 


such a life is first to earn it and then be prepared 
fight and even to die for it. As for education, it meg 


the development of a sound mind in a sound body, 
means a healthy mind in a healthy body. It meg 
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freedom of self-expression channeled to fit democrats 


ally accepted standards. Education must orient us to¢ 


fact that we cannot rely on others to hold the 
while we prepare to defend our freedoms. There mug 


never be another Pearl Harbor! 


The contribution which physical education can male 
to preparedness is the development of fine, strong, agile 
healthy bodies. This kind of physical fitness must neyer 


be limited to a mere muscle toning and conditionj 


process. It means the development of the total bodily 
powers which can always be subjected to a heightened 
conditioning process whenever that is needed. A boxer 
needs speed, strength, skill, explosive power, courage, 
and the will to fight. Having acquired these funda 
mental attributes over a long period of training, he can 
always quicken his muscle tone and build up his en 


durance for the big fight. 


With all of our advanced technology, it is still neces- 
sary for the “dough boy” to win battles. To prepare him 
for this task and to give him a sporting chance for his 
own life it is only fair to train him mentally, physically, 
and from a military standpoint. The answer is universal 
military training and this service can develop in normal 
free men all of the powers necessary to protect and 


maintain the democratic ideal—the American way 
life. 
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WAR BOND MAN 


— cLass oF 63 


Someday you'll want to see that boy, 
or girl, of yours off to college . . . and 
right now is not too early to start mak- 
ing plans. 


Maybe your youngster, like so many 
other American boys, will work his way 
through school . . . but even in that case 
you'll want to be in a position to give 


By what you put aside in War 
Bonds today you can help make sure he 
gets the same chance as other boys, 
tomorrow. 


Chances are you're already on the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Saving as you’ve 
never been able to save before. This is 
fine not only for you, but for your 


But take your dollars out of the fight 
—and you will be hurting yourself, your 
boy’s future, and your country. 


Buy all the bonds you possibly can. 
Try to get even more than you ever 
have before. And remember this... 

For every three dollars you invest 
today, you get four dollars back when 
your Bonds come due. You, and your boy, 
can use those extra dollars. 


Make sure you get those Bonds! Hold on 


him a little he!p if he needs it. country — provided you keep on saving. to them till they come due! 
* This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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New Books -- - 


Sports: Their Organization and Administration. William L. 
Hughes and J. F. Williams. (New York City 18: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1944) 407 pages, $4.00. 
The wide participation by a people in a variety of athletic 

games and sports has large social significance. The recogni- 

tion of this fact has led the authors to consider sports in re- 
lation to the American social scene in this book which in- 
cludes every phase of an organized program of sports in our 

American way of life. Besides furnishing a sound, authentic 

basis for the whole sports program, the authors give practical 

and specific directions for organizing and conducting such a 

program. The needs of both sexes and all age groups are 

recognized. 


Sex Education. Cyril Bibby. (London, W. D., 2: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 1944) 291 pages, 7s. 6d. 


This is an intelligent and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of sex education. The author presents the problems 
awaiting a solution and then describes the subject from the 
standpoint of the social setting, the parents’ part, the school 
curriculum, sex problems in the school, and sex education in the 
service of youth. He has added a discussion of education for 
educators in this field and appendices on suggestions for prac- 
tical activities, sources of material and advice in England and 
America, specimen circulars and lectures, and guides to further 
reading. 


An Experiment in Applied Nutrition for Canadian Communi- 
ties. Edna Guest and Ethel Chapman. (Toronto, Ontario: 
West Toronto Printing House, Limited, 1944) 192 pages. 
The work of this travelling project has been done as the 

sixth of a series of university fellowships donated in Canada 
for nutrition education. The program was initiated two years 
ago and has been brought to a conclusion with the presentation 
of this Summary Report to its sponsor the Hon. Ian Macken- 
zie, Minister of National Health, and to the Canadian Council 
on Nutrition at its annual meeting in Ottawa. The report has 
been put into the hands of leaders of voluntary organizations 
and will supply them with suggestions for projects in nutrition 
and with the names of local authorities who will provide 
guidance. 

Mosquito Control. William B. Herms and H. F. Gray. (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., 1944) 359 
pages, $3.50. 

The rapid development in recent years of new techniques of 
mosquito control has made advisable the revision and expansion 
of this manual. The new edition serves military as well as 
civilian workers. The book presents an orderly discussion of 
the subject, from the setting up of an organization for mos- 
quito control to the selection and application of abatement 
measures. 


Recent Publications -- - 


Child Growth and Development Emphasis in Teacher 
Béacation. American Association of Teachers Colleges, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 140 pages. Free. 

Sex Education and the Schools. John H. Stokes. Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 19. 18 pages. 10c. 

Dietetics as a Profession. American Dietetic Association, 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 34 pages. 25c. 

‘What About Girls? Eliot Ness. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 31 pages. 
Free. (Straightforward facts about venereal disease addressed 
to men in the service.) 
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pages. 15c. 












A Handbook on Health for Farm Famil‘es. FSA p, 
cation No. 129, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing 
25, D. C. 16 pages. Free. 3 

From Hand to Mouth. U. S. Public Health Service @m 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 48 pages # 
(Facts and practical suggestions addressed to those who 
food in any eating place.) 

Industrial Recreation—I*s Development and Present 
Leonard J. Diehl and Floyd R. Eastwood. Southworth’s Py 
Book Store, 308 State Street, West Lafayette, Indiana, 75¢ 

Planning Industrial Recreation. G. H. Duggins and Fig 
R. Eastwood. Southworth’s Purdue Book Store, 308 §§ 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. $1.00. 

Epilepsy—The Ghost is Out of the Closet. Herbert 
raes. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, ¥ 
York City 20. 30 pages. 10c. 

Bibliography on Psychiatric and Mental Hygiene Aspecy 
of Civilian Rehabilitation. National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc., Division of Rehabilitation, 525 East 68th Street, 
New York City 21. 4 pages. 5c. 

The Training of Vocational Counselors. Bureau of Train. 
ing, War Manpower Commission. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 77 pages. Free. 

When He Comes Back If He Comes Back Nervous. Thomas 
A. C. Rennie and Luther E. Woodward. National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, 3 















































































Recent Articles - - - 


Arguments For and Against Compulsory National Service, 
Sidney B. Hall. Education Digest. Jan., 1945. 

Adolescents in Wartime. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Nov., 1944. 

Compulsory Military Training. A bibliography. Education 
for Victory. Feb. 3, 1945. 

Training Teachers for Health and Fitness Responsibilities, 
Frank S. Stafford. Education for Victory. Feb. 3, 1945. 

A Nutty Party. Recreation. Feb., 1945. 

Something New in Education. Strong Hinman. Recreation. 
Feb., 1945. 

Recreation, New Obligations—New Approaches. Harry A. 
Overstreet. Recreation. Feb., 1945. 

Getting Publicity. S. W. Morris. Recreation. Feb., 1945. 

Soccer — An Excellent Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Sport. J. H. Nichols. Athletic Journal. Jan., 1945. 

A Proposal to Re-Group All Federal Bureaus Concerned 
With Education, Health, and Welfare Under One Cabinet 
Officer. School Management. Jan., 1945. : 

Recreation For the Aged. John J. Griffin. 
Dec., 1944. 

Education and Medicine Can Improve the Health of the 


Public Welfare. 


Nation. Leonard G. Rowntree. Education for Victory. Jan. 
20, 1945. 
Nutrition for Tomorrow’s Better World. Edwin R. Van 


Kleeck. Education for Victory. Jan. 20, 1945. 

The Pepper Report on the Nation’s Health. 
Morris Fishbein. Hygeia. Feb., 1945. 

Physical Fitness in War and Peace. Frank S. Lloyd. 
Hygeia. Feb., 1945. 

Studying Foods in School. 
Feb., 1945. 

The Results of the Course in Health and Human Relations 
for Teachers. Hubley R. Owen. Journal of School Health. 
Jan., 1945. 

Improving our Health Facilities. W. Palmer Dearing. Jour- 
nal of Home Economics. Dec., 1944. 

Wartime Trends in Recreation. 
Recreation. Jan., 1945. 


Thomas C. Desmond. Hygeia. 
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